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Inside the June issue 


Special staff announcement in the Events section. Another short story by Oliz 
Andresen, this time about an artist. Nita Matz tells about the work of the Te 
Migrant Ministry. Frank Bretz clues us in on the characters we might meet when 
take our first jobs. The first of a series of ‘open forum’ articles on the Youth Budg 
is written by Ralph Hartzell. Henry Horn discusses the Christian ‘dream’ of uni 
how far we are from it, what we have to understand to achieve it. George Mendenh 
talks to those who aren’t sure why we keep the Old Testament and to those tryi 
to throw it out of the Church. College can be a mistake for many teeners who 
entering the ivied halls under pressure or with wrong motives, says Perrie Jones H. 
in her article. Charles De Vries introduces a leaguer who excels in science. 
Southern Sit-In demonstrations are the subject of this first-hand report by Floridi 
Robert Walker. A college student, Dick Gould, tells what youth can do about housin 
discrimination. Victor Gold gives us another look at the richness of biblical langua, 
the importance of understanding correctly the words our Church uses, in his discussi 
of ‘Sabbath.’ Devotions for this month and for July are by Frank Samuelson. (th 
make good reading, too!) 
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HERE most highschool boys had pictures of blonde actresses scotch 

taped to their mirrors, I used to keep a picture of Sinclair Lewis 
This picture showed Lewis and his first wife parked in an ancient auto 
mobile on the main street of my home town, Duluth. I idolized Sinclat 
Lewis for two reasons in those days. First, he was the most significan 
writer of that time. Second, he was once a Minnesota boy like me. 

I was too young when I first read his important books. My onl 
reaction to Babbitt was that Lewis must be personally acquainted with 
Mr. Linden, who lived across the street. After wading through Mai 
Street I concluded that Lewis must have spent some summers in the littl 
town of Mud Lake—just as my family did. 

In later years I read all his books as they came off the press. Throug 
the newspapers I kept track of his marriages and divorces; and finall 
I shared in his pride when he received from the King of Sweden th 
highest honor for literature—the Nobel Prize. 

Then one day Sinclair Lewis moved to Duluth. He rented a hug 
brick house with a spacious veranda overlooking Lake Superior. Sometime 
in late evenings I would walk by his house to catch a glimpse of my ido 
Often he was out on the veranda talking to Duluthians who had gathered 
to be known by the great man. One warm night the laughter of a woma: 
rolled across the lawn. ‘Oh honestly, Red!” she cried. Apparently peopl 
who knew hin well always called him Red. I decided then and there th 
I, too, would meet Sinclair Lewis. 

I had to do some fast talking to convince my father of the idea. Bu' 
finally through a friend of a friend the meeting was arranged. My siste 
and I were to wait on a particular Tuesday noon in the lobby of th 
Gitchee—Gammie Club where Sinclair Lewis and the friend-of-a-frien 
sometimes had lunch. When we arrived, this friend was waiting for u 
his face beaming over the nice thing he was about to do. Shortly afte 


’ Oliver Andresen 


came Sinclair Lewis. He was so tall that he seemed almost to stoop as 
entered the door. Then I noticed his nervous eyes and long teeth and 

= carrot-yellow color of his hair. 

_ “Hello, Red,” called our Friend, as Mr. Lewis was about to pass him 

, I got a couple of cute kids here who'd like to visit with you for just 

ninute—” 

Sinclair Lewis blinked at our friend, and then he turned to us. 
though his teeth still showed, he was not smiling. 

“—For just a minute, Red—’ repeated our friend, but it was no use. 

Muttering something like, “Oh my lord!” Sinclair Lewis went on 
‘0 lunch. 

My sister laughed about it all the way home. But I was blind with 
ze! That evening I swore to any one listening that never again would I 
id a book by Sinclair Lewis. I tore his picture from my mirror. For a 
ag time I burned with embarrassment every time I recalled the incident. 

Then years later a discussion at college started my reading Sinclair 
Wis again. My sister caught me with one of his books on a weekend 
1en I was home. 

“So you're reading Babbitt again,” she said. 

I blushed while recalling that sad meeting that she and I had shared. 

“I though you hated our friend, ‘Red’ Lewis,” she said, laughing at 

I sighed. It was a wearisome time of great agitation against artists 
cause of their personal lives. A Negro baritone no longer gave concerts 

this country because of his treasonous politics. A beautiful Swedish 
‘ress no longer made movies because of marital indiscretions. But I was 
der now and had a little more insight into my own prejudices, 

“Of course,” I said, ‘the MAN is arrogant and absurd—but I like 
; BOOKS.” 


YOUTH WORKERS’ INSTITUTE 


League advisors and congregational pastors have been asking for guidance in t 
work with young people. This summer the LLA is providing top-notch experiences 
adult workers with youth. It is called “Youth Workers’ Institute.” 

Both the theoretical and the practical aspects of youth work will be emphasi 
While making certain that useful hints and techniques will be part of the program, 
LLA is anxious to underline the principles and concepts of significant work among yo 
people. 

A leading “group worker’ will open up the potential of our group—the lea 
Effective ways to share with a group will be explained. Special attention will be g 
theological concerns and interests for young people. Specific plans and programs of | 
and the church will be discussed. Each evening the Institute will discuss an impor 
area of Christian faith and life and its relevancy to youth. Worship and fellowship toge 
will contribute to the total sharing of the week. 


There will be three YWI’s in 1960. The cost will be $35 per person. Registra 


blanks are available from LLA. Deadline for registration is June 30. The Institutes 
summer will be held at: 


Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. (July 24-30) 
Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. (July 24-30) 
Chicago Seminary, Maywood, Illinois (August 7-13) 


LEAGUE TRAINING SCHOOL 


“A League School! Where you learn? And study?” That’s just it! The Luther Le 
of America is sponsoring League Training Schools next summer. They are designe 
train members and leaders for congregational leagues. 


Teaching at an LTS is not done by a teacher, but by the students! An LTS ope 
on the principle of “learning by doing.” It is organized into small groups. Each stv 
will actually be a participant. Working in a small group, each young person at an 
will undertake some basic league activities. He will lead a topic, conduct worship, 
programs, outline recreation, evaluate himself and his group. 


The aim of an LTS is to equip a leaguer for more effective and meaningful pa 
pation in his home league. He will return with many new ideas; he will have prac 
new techniques. He will gain insights for evaluating his league’s program. Above 
he will grow in spiritual insights. 

A congregation is entitled to two enrollments, preferably a boy and a girl ent! 
their junior or senior year in high school. Each LTS has a limited capacity, so get 
registration in early! The cost is only $35 per person. Enrollment blanks are avai 
from LLA. Deadline for enrollments is June 15. The four LTS’s for 1960 are: 


Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. (July 10-16) 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. (July 24-30) 
Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. (July 24-30) 


Grand View College, Des Moines, Iowa (July 24-30) 


EVENTS 


LLA ELECTS NEW SECRETARIES 


FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


leaguer, take a good look at the information below. The men pictured here will be 
ing vital roles in LLA’s operations during the next few years. You will meet them at 
entions and camps; they will answer your questions when you correspond with the 
idelphia office; you will pay their salaries with your apportionment contributions. 
Note the past experience which qualifies them for positions on our staff and the various 
2s they will have. 

The 60,000 leaguers in LLA welcome them to the staff with gratitude and prayerful 
cing. Robert J. Menges, President 
Luther League of America 

ss ¥ SD rast 


RALPH R. HELLERICH CHARLES H. LEWIS 


The Reverend Ralph R. Hellerich of Philadelphia, a member of the 
yrial staff of the Board of Parish Education of the United Lutheran Church 
America, has been elected an associate secretary of the Luther League of 
*tica. He assumed his new position the first of May. A native of Allentown, 
Pastor Hellerich is a graduate of Muhlenberg College, Allentown, and 
adelphia Lutheran Theological Seminary. Before joining the ULCA’s Board 
arish Education, he served ULCA parishes in Philadelphia and Woodbury, 
. Pastor Hellerich will be in charge of editing and revising LUTHER LIFE 
a mew youth magazine for LLA. 


EVENTS — 


Mr. Charles H. Lewis, a senior at Chicago Lutheran Theological a 
Maywood, Illinois, has been elected to a six-year term as an associate secreta 
of the Luther League of America. Mr. Lewis, a native of Pittsburgh, attende 
the University of Pittsburgh and Gettysburg College before beginning h 
studies at the Chicago Lutheran Seminary. He will assume his duties June * 
During 1958-59 he served the Luther League as Youth Associate. Mr. Lew 
will be responsible for the league’s caravaning program and for leadersht 
education and training. 


TEXAS-LOUISIANA LL HOLDS SPRING RALLY 


On March 26-27, 79 leaguers gathered at Peace Lutheran Church 
Vernon, Texas, for the Spring Rally of the Northern Conference, Tex 
Louisiana LL. The Rev. Gerhard Weise, Pastor Robert W. Breitkreu 
Kenneth Albers, and Roger Anderson gave talks on the theme, ‘“Awake 
Go! Witness!” Saturday evening a chicken bar-b-que and western mu 
were provided for the leaguers. On the program Saturday night were t 
foreign exchange students, Bjorg Wattne from Norway and Stig-Ol 
Fernstrom of Finland. Both attend Texas high schools and are memb 
of Lutheran Churches. Worship services were held on Sunday. Duri 
the business session the following officers were elected: Chairman, Ma 
Cooper, Messiah, Austin; Vice-Chairman, Kenneth Albers, First Englis 
Austin; Secretary, Debra Koplen, St. John’s, Grand Prairie. 


MISSIONS BANQUET FOR MINNESOTA LL 


The First Annual Minnesota State LL Missions Banquet was he 
at Faith Lutheran Church on February 28th. Over 145 leaguers rep 
senting 17 churches across the state attended. The Keynote address w 
given by Miss Lois Bernhardson, who for ten years was a mission 
nurse in Tanganikya, East Africa. She is currently studying at the U 
versity of Minnesota with plans to return later to work in a Leprosari 
in Africa. Many display and objects of art showing the customs a 

ractices of African peoples were open to public viewing. The missi 
banaue: was called an African Palavor. Mr. Dave Bergquist is Missi 
Secretary for Minnesota. Dr. Charles L. Grant is pastor of host Fat 
Lutheran Church. 


CANADIAN CORNELLIANS REUNE 


Canadian leaguers who attended the LLA Convention last summer 
Cornell held a reunion in March at Waterloo College. Arrangements were ma 
by Ken Diebel, Carol Raymond, Jean and Edith Vogt and Donna Honsberg 
About twenty-five leaguers enjoyed bowling, a turkey banquet, games and d 
ing and a showing of slides taken at Cornell. 
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EVENTS 


CANADIAN EASTERN DISTRICT SPORTS RALLY 


The Eastern District LL’s Annual Sports Rally was held recently at 
John’s in Petawawa. 105 leaguers from Ottawa, Arnprior, Williams- 
g, Eganville, Kingston, Montreal, Pembroke and Petawawa registered. 
weekend of skating, sleigh riding, and broomball was interrupted by 
lizzard which forced leaguers indoors. The Sunday Bible Study was 
by Sister Betty Swinehart of Ottawa. David Kaiser conducted the 
alar morning service. Pastor Andrew Blackwell of St. Peter’s Church 
Williamsburg was the closing banquet’s speaker. 


FLASHES FROM LOCAL LEAGUES 


SHEPHERDSTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA 

The Leaguers of St. Peter’s Church, Shepherdstown, West Virginia, 
nsored a Lenten study class for the young people of the parish. The 
.C.W.’s of their two congregations furnished copies of Riess’ ‘“Teen- 
er, Christ Is For You’ which were mailed with schedules of the 
ions to the junior and senior high school students in the parish. The 
‘or had announced the program in letters to the young people. A 
tdi- Gras supper inaugurated the project. 


SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND 


This Lenten Season the Senior Leaguers of Saint Luke Evangelical 
heran Church in Silver Spring, Maryland, prepared a special Lenten 
otional booklet for the members of the congregation to use in their 
aes for daily devotions. For each of the days in Lent, a leaguer wrote 
ieditation on a Scripture passage and a prayer. 


LORAIN, OHIO 


An old LUTHER LIFE issue provided devotions for a family night 
sentation in First Church, Lorain, Ohio recently. Using the Africa 
me, a dramatization of the life of Elaine Bradfield, missionary nurse, 

worked out, following her letters printed in the January 1958 issue. 
se Bradfield was played by leaguer Ann Masten, while the mother 
. played by Mrs. Ralph Masten. Ann, who is an art student, designed 
backgrounds for the presentation. 


FREE FROM LLA 


DRDER BLANK FOR LLA PROGRAMMING—listing LLA and ULPH 
topic materials. 
-UTHERAN WORLD ACTION FILMSTRIP AND FILM SHEET (one to a 
congregation, please) 
LLA—2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 
oe le ee ee 
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EVENTS 


BELLEROSE, LONG ISLAND 


Holy Trinity LL of Bellerose, Long Island held a Missions Nig’ 
recently. They presented the work being done at the Rocky Boy Missio 


Indian maidens 
and War-painted 
Braves present 
program. Leaguers 
constructed props. 
Carol Rybke 
(seated) is league’s 


missions secretary. 


MADISON, VIRGINIA 


The following is an excerpt from Pastor Glenn Shackelford’s letter describing leaguers’ 
project and program aimed at Spring cleaning their league and brightening their topics. 


‘For some time our Luther League has been looking for something in tk 
way of topics that was ‘‘different’’ from many that we had had before. Som 
thing was needed to give our League a shot in the arm because, like most oth 
groups we had gone into a slump. 

“We ordered materials from LLA on each of the five divisions of 
Luther League and prepared a ‘Luther League Resource Book”. This book hi 
a front and back of colored construction paper with the LLA seal on 
front and the title printed in gold. Inside there were six pockets to hold p 
phlets, one for the purpose of the Luther League and the other five for 
divisional programs. We then had a visitation of inactive and prospecti 
members. In all we covered some 15 homes in our widely scattered parish. — 

“Then we thought that we had to have a really different type of progra 
for the first meeting to which we invited these young people. So the followi 
was planned and carried out: 
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EVENTS 


“Christianity in Modern Dress” 


As each person entered the room he was handed a paper and pencil 
d asked to view several pictures on the wall which had been placed there 
‘ this meeting. They were all types of modern art and modern symbolism. 
l of them were from church bulletins put out by our Muhlenberg Press. 
nong them were Dali’s “Christ of St. John of the Cross”, Sperl’s Lenten 
ver depicting the crucifixion in black and violet, the cover for All Saints’ 
y, 1959, and many others. Each person was asked to write his inter- 
station of the picture and the feeling it communicated to him. After all 
1 done this the papers were exchanged (without names on them) and 
cussed by the group. It was quite interesting to hear the various com- 
nts made about this modern Church art. 

The worship center above the fireplace was a crucifix of Christ The 
ig. The Leaguers were also asked to write their interpretation of this 
cifix which was different from the traditional one which they were used 
seeing. In the discussion which followed it was emphasized that this 
‘ticular art interpretation emphasized Christ’s victory over death by 

cross and his reigning supreme eternally. 

The scripture was read from J. B. Phillips’ translation of the Gospel 
the Romans, chapter 12. The modern language in a true letter style 
med to fit with the program perfectly. 

_ Then we took a long stride into the contemporary by listening to the 
th Century Folk Mass”, the liturgy set to modern jazz. Needless to 

this was quite a shock to our Leaguers who are used to the second 
‘ing from the SBH, but once they got over the initial shaking-up I be- 
ve most of them entered into the reverent mood that was communicated 
the orchestra, cantor and choir. The full service with three modern 
ings for hymns was played. 

After a short business meeting and general discussion of the evening 
far the closing devotions led us into a deeper understanding of God’s 
2 as shown through modern art. 

The filmstrip, “This Sustaining Bread”, which is being used by the 
CW in their mission study of the USA and Canada this year, was shown. 
is filmstrip needs to be seen to be appreciated. Through a series of im- 
ssionistic paintings the artist seeks to convey the truth of Christ as Bread 
| also Bread as a symbol of the brotherhood of men in Christ. 

With our attendance doubled through our visitation, and a provocative 
gram to give our minds something to think about, we hope that this will 
in aid to getting our league back on the active path again.” 


CORRECTION 
Re: ‘Flashes from Local Leagues: Toledo, Ohio on page 7 of May LUTHER LIFE; 
new officers listed were elected by the Toledo Federation of LL. Vice-President 
is Betsy Marnet, lay advisor is Mr. Goeckerman, Pastoral advisor is Pastor Ullery. 


EVENTS 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Leaguers of Augsburg Evangelical Lutheran Church conduct 
a service of Tenebrae on Palm Sunday. This is one of the olde 
traditional services of the Christian Church. Hymns and Scriptu 
readings from the history of the passion of our Lord were used 
place of the traditional singing of Psalms. 


ULCA ENTERS NEW HAWAII FIELD 


The sixth ULCA mission in the new 50th state of Hawaii is und 
‘way with the entry of a mission developer in Aiea on the island of Oah 

The Rev. Thomas C. Cooper, who served as pastor of Advent Chur 
in Pittsburgh, accepted the call of the Board to serve as a missionary in t! 
new field near the Tripler General Hospital. This will be the fifth missi 
on Oahu. There is another ULCA mission on Kauai island, west of Oah 

Two missions—one at Pearl Harbor and the other at Kailua—a 
now completing first units which they expect to start using this summ« 
The Pearl Harbor mission serves primarily military personnel with 
resultant heavy turnover in membership. The turnover is so heavy th 
this congregation always elects a “‘reserve’’ church council in addition 
the regular council so that there will always be replacements to f 
vacancies. 


don't get 
oTUNEl 


for a honey 
of an education 


Bee Safe 
apply for college early 


Carthage, Carthage, Illinois Newberry, Newberry, South Carolina 


Gettysburg, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania Roanoke, Salem, Virginia / 
Hartwick, Oneonta, New York Susquehanna, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 
Lenoir Rhyne, Hickory, North Carolina Thiel, Greenville, Pennsylvania 
Marion, Marion, Virginia Wagner, Staten Island, New York 
Midland, Fremont, Nebraska Waterloo, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 
Muhlenberg, Allentown, Pennsylvania Wittenberg, Springfield, Ohio 


Board of Higher Education, 231 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Solita 


“La Solita” (the lone one), read the crudely lettered sign o 
the back of the pick-up truck ™ The sign caught our eye as wW 
slowed down the Harvester to turn off toward the Labor Cant 
on the outskirts of town. Our group was headed there to start | 
vacation church school for the children ® 

Four bright-eyed youngsters looked at us soberly from pil 
of bedding ™ Cooking utensils, a camp stove, boxes, a couple 
chairs and other personal belongings gave them little room t 
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ove around and the older child, a boy about twelve or thirteen, 
ade sure the younger ones sat very still @ 

Waving and smiling at the children, we followed them as 
ey turned off the main road, apparently bound for their “new 
me” in the camp. Finally, one little fellow succumbed to our 
eeting and his tanned face broke into a big grin as he timidly 
ived back at us @ 

We stopped the Harvester in front of the community building 
1ich this camp provided and which we were permitted to use 
ch morning for school ™ We were immediately surrounded by 
ores of eager, dark-eyed children who were ready and willing 
help us get the school started ® Using boards across orange 


by Nita Matz 


»hotos courtesy of 
s Migrant Ministry. 
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No Child Labor Laws protect agricultural worker 
such as these migrant children. 


crates for desks and the benches to sit on, we were soo: 
ready for our pupils. ; 

The morning went quickly for the volunteers fror 
the churches and the Migrant Ministry Staff Worke: 
Before we knew it, the Bible stories were told, th 
handwork done, the cookies and milk consumed and ou 
young charges were ready to return to their cabins; mos 
of them to be left either to look after themselves unt 
their parents returned from the fields or to be cared fo 
by a brother or sister only a little older than themselves 

It was the sight of the “older brother” waiting 2 
the corner of the building that “shook’”” me—I wa 

: feeling so good about helping with the school for th 
younger ones until I saw him, doing his best to give the impression of non 
chalance, but succeeding only in etching deeper into my mind the picture 
“la solita’’—the lone one. . 

When I mentioned this to our staff worker, she told me that the boy’ 
parents were really sacrificing to let the three younger ones attend the scho¢ 
for it meant that Jose would not be in the fields to pick cotton with them, b 
would stay at the camp to care for the little ones after the school was over. 

What can be done for young people like Jose? 

This is an area of deep concern, I learned at a conference of the season 
staff (students who spend their summer working with Migrant families) of Ff 
Texas Migrant Ministry. The Migrant Ministry is a Unit of the Division 4 
Home Missions of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the USA 
Working in thirty-two states, it is the only nationwide effort of its kind dedicate 
to ministering to the needs of the men, women and children who follow th 
crops. The objectives, as defined by the General Board of the NCCCUSA, are # 
“carry forward an interdenominational home missions program that encourage 
and assists migrating farm workers and their families to grow physically 
mentally, morally, and spiritually so that they may become increasingly able ¢ 
take their rightful place as citizens in a democracy.’ At present, it is reachi 
only about 10% of the one million or more migrant workers. | 


The Church on Wheels 


The missionaries in their Harvesters move from crop to crop and bria 
spiritual help, educational and recreational activities. The name, Harvester, 1 
given to the station wagons used by staff personnel as they follow the migrants 
Sometimes called the church on wheels, its standard equipment includes © 
folding altar complete with cross and candlesticks and communion service, | 


film projector and screen, a record player, a first aid kit, toys, books and recré 
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nal equipment. Bearing the symbol of tne Migrant Ministry, the Harvester 
s the migrant family know that the churches are working together to provide 
ese services. In Texas, as in other states, scores of volunteer teams driving 
cir Own cars, multiply the ministry of the Harvester. 

Church Schools and Services of Worship minister to the spiritual needs of 
= people, teaching them the love of Christ. This phase of the program is 
permost in the hearts and minds of all the workers as they care for the 
ysical and social needs of the migrants, too. 

We discovered that the majority of the people have never been in touch 
th any church. In many instances, the first contact that most of the young 
ople have with the church is through the Migrant Ministry Staff. Sometimes 
is the only contact, unless the churches in the community maintain the 
anection. 

The universal concern for children has led to the planning of kindergartens 
d the establishment of child care centers. Youngsters would otherwise be 
‘tied into the hot dusty fields to work along side their parents or permitted 
play in what little shade a truck would give. 

Family nights (for recreation) bring a welcome break in the monotony of 
dless stooping in the hot sun or the chilling wind from dawn until dark! 
vies, musical and talent programs constitute the entertainment. Classes for 
alts in English and citizenship, home-making, teenage clubs and fellowship 
ups are also conducted to give daily life more purpose. 

The young people need recreational opportunities. The migrant’s life is 
-d and often lonely. Because of their short stay in the various communities, 
- boys and girls rarely feel 
epted — they are strangers. 
t even a hard day’s work in 

fields doesn’t seem so long 
they can look forward to 
ae activity and relaxation, 

boredom spells trouble in 
‘ language. 

One evening when a youth 


a family night, they tried to 
_the migrant teenagers to 
er into a game of volley 
1. Asked why he didn’t join 
the game, Manuel said, 
w, they don’t really want to 


he Migrant Ministry Staff 
may be their only 
contact with the Church. 
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play with us—they just pretendin’!’”’ After a bit of coaxing, he reluctantly 
entered into the game but soon he was having fun. Recreation became a link tha 
resulted in better understanding on both sides. : 

Lack of wholesome recreation is one of the major problems in migran 
living. A downtown week-end center, sponsored by the churches in a Wes 
Texas town became a haven for one Christian migrant family. The camp wher 
nearly 3,000 people lived during the vegetable harvest was so noisy and uncon 
trolled on week-ends with drinking, fighting and vulgar language that this famil 
would spend all their waking hours at the center or in the church or on th 
Court House lawn to keep away from the camp. | 

There are other public and private agencies all over the country that hav 
an active concern for agricultural migrant laborers. They are working hand ij 
hand with the Migrant Ministry for their welfare, but the consistent interest an, 
work by this interdenominational arm of the church has continued to ae 
notable improvements for the migrant. 


“Today I am sixteen and just now finishing 7th grade...” | 


“The migrant child has little opportunity for continuous schooling; 
education becomes a catch as catch can process, and sometimes an already ove; 
crowded school system doesn’t even try to catch him. The youngster may wot 
in the field, if his parents. having scanty education themselves, do not fe 
that school is important; or if they think he is safer under their eyes than uf 
tended in camp or locked in car or cabin; or if they need his earning. Eve 
children five years old and younger have been known to work in the field; chi 
labor laws vary from state to state and in their provisions and in their ef 
forcement.” (This is the Migrant—Shotwell) 


In an exceptional children’s class, petite Elena confided to her teache 
“Today I am sixteen and just now finishing the seventh grade. Look how mug 
alder I am than the others.” She, like many other migrant young people, fe 
conspicuous and unaccepted in her school classes because of her size and ag 

; 


When twelve years old Jose’s new teacher asked him what grade he was 
he said, “I don’t know.” ‘““Why don’t you know?” the teacher asked. “Wel 
everytime I was just about ready to be promoted, we had to leave,” he answeret 


But progress, while slow, is being made. Many states are making addition 
allotments to school districts during the time they have a heavy enrollment 
migrant children. In other states, special summer schools are planned for thet 
Special State Education Committees are suggesting that compulsory scha 
attendance laws be studied to give maximum education to children from ag 
6 through 16 for the entire school term. Transfer cards for school records whe 
the pupils must leave are being tried in a few states. 

The possibility of using college or university senior students to te 
migrant children during the peak load periods, about three to four month 
is being explored along with the use of mobile school units. School lun 
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ogtams, the issuance of work permits for youngsters from 14 to 17 years of 
e and other important subjects relating to the education of the migrant youth 
e being reviewed. 


There are many other disadvantages and problems for the migrant and his 
mily. Finding work which will pay a living wage is a vital problem. While 
ate Employment Offices assist a few laborers, whenever possible to find jobs, 
cruitment is often done through crew leaders who contract with the farmers 
furnish so many “hands’’ at a given time. In order to live up to his part of 
e bargain, a crew leader and his crew may arrive too early; the harvest is delay- 


Men wait for work during winter months. 


because of adverse weather, so they must wait, idle and unpaid. 


As for housing, in most places, it is far from adequate. Sometimes the 
tker is furnished free housing, but more often he is expected to pay for it 
1 it could be anything from dilapidated barrack-type buildings accomodating 
ny families to houses with baths. 

A number of years ago the government built large-scale camps; some of 
se had recreation halls, schools and clinics. However, this program has been 
continued, with the existing camps either sold or turned over to county or 
al administration. 

Travel to and from jobs is another major problem to the workers and their 
uilies. Many of us have seen scores of people crowded into big trucks, but few 
us realize that these farm laborers (until 1957) could be forced to stand or 
on boards without backs for hundseds of miles without rest stops. Now, 
vever, if workers are transported more than 75 miles across state borders, 
re are regulations for the comfort and safety of the people. Some state legisla- 
*s are enacting laws to govern intrastate travel as well. 
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Most of us give little thought to the privileges of “legal residence’’, but t 
a migrant family who has had to apply for help during a severe illness, it i 
essential. Some states grant “legal residence’ after a twelve months continuou 
residence, others require even longer periods before it is established. Withou 
it, the family is outside health, education and welfare resources. 

Thanks in part to the constant prodding by the Migrant Ministry and by 
the state and local church councils which support its work, the federal govern: 
ment and over 20 state governments have appointed special committees to look 
into the problems created by migrancy. This stimulation of public concern is 4 
very important contribution of this agency of the church. 

Born in oranges, broke toe in cotton, started to school in potatoes, had 
measles in onions, passed to 3rd grade in cherries—this could be the diary of 4 
migrant boy or girl. 

His home often is a pick-up truck, a tent, a ramshackle hut with one room 
for sleeping, cooking, eating and living for the entire family. Work-filled days 
very little time for school or fun, few friends and seemingly no one to care 
make him “‘la solita.” | 

But where the church cares and reaches out to help through spiritua 
recreational and educational programs, the “lonely ones’ are encouraged; lif 
takes on new meaning, joy and purpose. Loneliness is dispelled through friend 
ship and love centered in Jesus Christ. 
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Find out if your state has migrants—your community, too. What crops are grown i 
your state? Is the Migrant Ministry working in your state? Write to your state Council 
Churches headquarters (or if you have none write to the NCCUSA) and find out what yo 
group can do to help in this ministry. There may be a special project that you mig 
assist. Study the existing laws protecting migratory families in your state. What laws a 
needed? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR WORSHIP 


HYMN: CYH 267: In Christ there is no East or West. 

SCRIPTURE: Leviticus 19: 33-37. 

LITANY (used by permission of Texas Migrant Ministry) 

Leader: For the beauty of the earth and the fruits of constant toil. 

Response: We thank Thee, O God. 

Leader: For the cotton white as snow and the firm and new potato and the fruit upon the t 

Response: We thank Thee, O God. 

Leader: For the workers in the fields with back bent, head down and their children playi 
near. 

Response: We thank Thee, O God. ’ 

Leader: Make us sensitive to their every need and help us find ways of reaching them. 

Response: We pray Thee, O God. 

Leader: Fill our lives with Thy light and love that we may help destroy their darkness. 

Response: We pray Thee, O God. 

Leader: Grant us Thy Spirit that we might be channels of living light, bringing Christ 
His Gospel. 

Response: Use us, O Lord. 
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THROUGH 
THE 
EMPLOY- 
MENT 


KEYHOLE 


by Frank Bretz 


... you'll meet all kinds in the work world 


S° YOU think you are going to take 
a job. You've already made applica- 
tion for the work that you think is for 
you, you've had the interview with your 
future boss and the time has come for 
you tg arrive for your first day of work. 
You have become part of the ‘work 
force’ of the nation and within a mat- 
ter of a few short weeks you'll proba- 
bly make a decision that you are al- 
ready woefully underpaid. Your job 
demands meeting and working with 
other people. Many is the time that a 
man or woman leaves a job for the 
simple reason that he is unable to cope 
with the work situation. As Christians 
we should be willing to understand 
that even though we all belong to the 
human race, we may be but half-human 
in our daily living. Let’s take a look 
at some of these people—characters— 
who find themselves in the work world 
with us. 


GROVER ROVER 


Grover means well but most of the 
women will take him the wrong way. 
He’s the type of man who sits at his 
desk and doesn’t let any female walk 
by without giving her the 1-2-3 from 
top to toe. He may not have a con- 
vertible sitting in the parking lot but 
you can bet your bottom dollar that 
Grover is always ready to take up a 
collection for an office party. He'll ar- 
rive with the finest girl in the group 
and yet may ditch her for some other 
beauty who comes along. Grover’s eyes 
are constantly watching for any new 
object of feminine charm. Really he 
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isn’t a bad guy. Deep down Grov 
may be a very home-loving type of pe 
son. In spite of his carrying on | 
might even look forward to having 
home and family even though you 
never know it by his actions! There 
no place one can work that is witho 
our friend Grover. The best way f 
a young lady to be aware of this pf 
datory human is to make sure he 
going to follow through with a da 
rather than to come up at the lé 
minute with an excuse that Aunt Sac 
went to the hospital. With such a lt 
Grove is always ready to pick up t 
latest female who has come to his ¢ 
tention. Watch out for Grover; tre 
him kindly. 


EAGER ETHEL 


Ethel is really a cousin to Grov 
She’s just as anxious to go out” 
Grover is to ask her. The problem wi 
Ethel is that she not only wants to fi 
a man but she wants to fall madly) 
love, corral him quickly, and get 
to the altar before he has time to 
“Constantinople.” It is interesting 
note that Ethel isn’t usually respe 
by her fellow feminine workers. Th 
watch her wistful look and obsef 
with keenness her change of hair sty: 
or color and her manner of dressif 
Ethel, on the other hand, really does 
care much about what other wom 
think of her. She has one objective 
mind and that is as real to her as ! 
illusion of a brand new ranch st 
home, the two-car garage, and childs 
playing in the back yard. She’s 


out men and she loves it. Some men 
efer that type of woman because they 
ce to tempt her. The ‘‘Grovers’’ of 
e office or the store will let her bait 
t hook, nibble on it for a while, and 
en swim away—there sits Ethel with- 
t a man! Just as Grover is never 
thout his latest flame, Ethel will 
ver be without her latest beau. It is 
rare situation if Grover and Ethel 
Il get together. Both can be a prob- 
n to the person who works beside 
her one. 


MABEL MOANER 


Dear Mabel! How she loves to suf- 
‘and to be treated badly. Mabel has 
rned that the one way to feel at 
me with life is to find everything 
ong with her work. She moans about 
erything else too. Her latest lipstick 
't as good as the one she had last 
ek and the seasoning in her roast 
-f sandwich at lunch was all wrong. 
2 complains about her income tax 
1 about everyone who works around 
except the person with whom she 
speaking. We also ought to realize 
t for Mabel the grass 7s greener in 
ther field, another office, another 
ce, or another school. Wherever 
bel is, the whole system will be 
ong. Underneath, Mabel may be a 
7 good worker but she gives so much 
e to moaning that we never see her 
‘-k at her top level. Now for the 
ycomer in the place of business there 
t much of a way to try to help 
bel. She’s only happy when she can 
an about something. When Mabel 
»S moaning it is the time to be con- 
ued. One can’t say that Mabel isn’t 
souldn’t be a good worker. She just 
‘not know how to work effectively. 


DARN DAN 


This type of person is usually a male 
and finds it exceedingly important to 
add foul language as a specific part of 
his vocabulary. He doesn’t mean to be 
a threat to the rest of you but he has 
found it easier to explain situations by 
using slang rather than proper Eng- 
lish. He’s the ‘‘four-letter-word’’ man 
if we want to describe him. Dan 
usually doesn’t realize he’s offending 
you. In fact, if you told him he’d be 
surprised. He may make an earnest at- 
tempt to change his habits but unless 
he's the one-in-a-thousand person, he’ll 
return to his old slang expressions. 

Dan is the type of person who can 
embarrass you in many situations. If 
you wish to make an impression with 
him around you'll be on pins and 
needles all the time. One person by 
himself won't make Dan change. If 
you really want him to change his tac- 
tics, all of you get together and help 
him see that he’s not being a gentle- 
man. 


COCKTAIL-HOUR SAM 


.There are some people who for one 
or many reasons find that the way to 
close a working day is to head for the 
closest bar or cocktail lounge to re- 
hash the past eight hours. It is interest- 
ing that Sam is not isolated to any par- 
ticular type of work. All during the 
day he can be the best worker on the 
job but the insecurity of his life keeps 
him tense during his working hours. 
Therefore, the casual drink is a ‘‘must” 
for him to live within reality away 
from his work. One must prepare for 
Sam because he talks about these little 
journeys to a considerable extent and 
if he asks you to go along, you've got 
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to make a decision. Sam might think 
you are a ‘‘square’”’ if you don’t drink 
with him but, in many cases, he 
wouldn’t be insulted if you would en- 
joy his company with just a cup of 
coffee. We have to remember that if 
there’s been a particularly rough day 
at work, Sam may not stop with his 
usual one or two. So, the following 
morning Sam may look as though he 
should. have stayed in bed. With such 
happening too frequently, Sam’s work 
will begin to show the effects. Here is 
an opportunity to help Sam as an in- 
dividual, as a fellow worker, and in 
terms of your own success on the job. 
Sam many times needs a friend be- 
cause he may think he’s not a success. 

Sam’s daily jaunts are not restricted 
to males. Unfortunately, our Ethel may 
use the same experience for some of 
her “trapping’’ activities. There’s al- 
ways the possibility of uncovering a 
“new pebble on the beach” which 
could lead eventually to a better job— 
including being a wife! You may say, 
“That person and I have nothing in 
common,”” You'll never know unless 
you try to befriend them. 


EFFIE EXPERT 


Effie is the thorn in the flesh. She 
does everything so well that in com- 
parison everyone else looks as though 
he’s been asleep. The surprising thing 
is that Effie probably has a lot of energy 
to burn and has discovered the best 
way for work to be done is to be or- 
ganized. Unfortunately, Effie’s expert- 
ness rubs people the wrong way. She 
can be the type who will try to organ- 
ize the new worker to do everything 
her way. She’s got a solution for every- 
thing and a pigeon-hole in her desk or 
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in her mind for everything that come 
along. Now really, Effie is quite a ga 
even though she may try to organiz 
your life. She’s the one who is alway 
willing to stay late to get a job done 
Because of her efficiency she may b 
given added responsibilities which th 
rest of her fellow workers don’t lik 
at all. Many times Effie or Ernest Ex 
pert get themselves in “hot water” o 
are disliked because of these added re 
sponsibilities—it seems that the bos 
is being partial. This rarely is the case 

Experts can be cold people but no 
necessarily so. Many times the efficien 
worker is stand-offish because of hi 
ability to isolate his work from his life 
You'll rarely find the expert a “go 
sip.” Therefore, befriend Efhe or h 
male counterpart because if given 
chance, they'll be able to help you 
lot. 


GERTIE GOSSIP 


Dear Gertie—she’d give you t 
shirt off her back or her last dollar bi 
If she does, you can bet that doll 
she'll make up a wild tale about 
Gertie always has a story about som 
one you may or may not know. 
Aunt Susie’s ingrown toenail does 
seem particularly real to you, Ger 
will make the story real—so real y 
may sympathize with her aunt. But b 
ter still, Gertie is waiting to spring li 
a cat on a mouse with the latest bit 
idle talk. Gertie will take our frien 
Grover, and make him a real spectac 
She'll take Ethel and rip her apart li 
from limb if she happens to wear a d 
ing dress or make eyes at the lat 
bachelor who has been hired on 
floor. When it comes time for a c 
break, Gertie’s ears are tuned | 
radar before an attack. For those 


who are new on the job, if you 
’t watch out, you may think Gertie 
he “mother type’: she'll befriend 
; She'll buy you coffee; she'll eat 
ch with you. ‘‘My, she’s interested 
ne,” you'll say. But what you may 
know is that she is really trying to 
a bit of information from here, 
t from there, add 2 and 2 and get 
! Usually, however, Gertie is harm- 
_ Her biggest problem is that she 
s people too much. She has the 
-s and pains of all and because of 
broad shoulders, she is willing to 
n to all problems. The whole 
ble is that Gertie can’t keep a 
et. Gertie is not necessarily a poor 
ker. She may put out a great deal 
y hour she is on the job, but she 
es use of eyes and ears that is be- 
1 our imagination. In a nice sort of 
—watch out! 
ll of the people about whom we 
» been talking are individuals we 
meet in any kind of work. They 
be clerks in stores, teachers in 
ols, a roommate at college, or any 
t place in the work world. We 
‘ dealt with these people in a 
-what humorous vein and yet they 
Id not be dealt with lightly. There 
zed to consider each of our co- 
<ers as individuals. 
s a Christian, one will be under- 
ding of others. It is unfortunate 
as a Christian one many times for- 
what is expected of him. Day by 
you will be confronted by all types 
eople and each of them may con- 
you a ‘character’ type, too. 
1efore, each of us has a fundamen- 
esponsibility to first ask himself, 
vat are my weaknesses?” Before 
oecome so critical of a Grover, an 
. or a Dan, let’s make sure you 
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understand where you may rub others 
the wrong way. 

Is it possible that you are creat- 
ing as much disturbance by your 
little actions as any one of the ‘‘char- 
acters” referred to here? Some of 
the people with whom you will work 
are extremely persuasive. If their tem- 
peraments are such, they might be 
called the violent type. Hot-headedness 
can be a characteristic of any of us. We 
who are entering the work world must 
understand that there is a process of 
give and take in every walk of life. 

Some of the people with whom we 
work will not be Christians. As their 
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fellow workers, we have a responsibil- 
ity to indicate that Christianity is a 
faith that functions for seven days a 
week and with the every waking hour. 
We might not be able to persuade an- 
other to become a Christian, but this 
should not diminish our efforts to wit- 
ness to Christ in our work every day. 

Entering college in September or en- 
tering the work world after gradua- 
tion ig not an easy task. We have al- 
ready met many people with whom we 
did not care to work. As maturing 
young adults we must recognize that in 
whatever we do we must bear our just 
responsibilities and move ahead. Our 
earnest goal should be to show in these 
working hours that through our faith 
we have a truly abundant life. 


LUTHER LEAGUE 
HANDBOOK 


Your guide to organizing an 


effective league. Missions, 
Social Action, Christian Voca- 
tion, Evangelism, Recreation 
Program suggestions by the 


dozen—all keyed to meet you 


where you are!—$2.50 from 


LLA 


2900 Queen Lane 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 
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LET’ 


| Ciera! incre there is the cry fi 
yes really the demand for, a unt 
spirit in all worthwhile endeav 
With tenacious insistence we have 
rived at the point of possible mer, 
within the Lutheran Church. This 
good. In unity there is strength. 

Now this little article is not 
terested in all the wonderful rea 
for this kind of unity, yes, e 
merger. We are interested in spea 
for a little while on the need of 
fication and merger within the life 
the congregation. The groups of i 
viduals that we have so long descri 
as congregations, have really not 
that at all. 

Congregations have been ble 
with all kinds of organization wi 
organization and the result has sof 
times been against organization. So 
have groups within the group (con, 
gation) that very often feel that 
are things unto themselves. They 
their own programming, their 


JO IT TOGETHER! 


Ralph R. Hartzell 


s is the first of a series of articles on Stewardship. 
tch for other opinions and ideas in later issues. 
: staff welcomes comments of leaguers and pastors. 


licizing, their own evangelizing, 
r own financing; all for their own 
ap. Congregations can, and more 
gregations than we realize do, dis- 
themselves into nothingness. 
‘his can take place to the weaken- 
of the congregation even when 
y the legitimate auxiliaries are pres- 
in the congregation. (By legitimate 
mean the Church Schools, The Lu- 
* Leagues, Women of The Church, 
The Men of the Church). Too 
n have we treated each one of these 
aps as a completely unrelated force, 
rating from the same center, in- 
d of uniting them in the same 
ely related venture. 
the point of greatest divisiveness in 
congregation is in its separation of 
day School from the rest of the 
gregation’s life. Some years ago the 
sion was so great that one wasn’t 
ays sure that there was any organic 
tionship. The author of this article 
sme the Pastor of a congregation 


some years ago, in which the Sunday 
School paid to the Church Council a 
sum of twenty-dollars per month 
(rent). The congregation was in debt 
primarily because it had built substan- 
tial educational facilities. The debt was 
financed through the sale of bonds. 
Eighteen thousand dollars worth of 
bonds were in default of payment. No 
benevolences were being paid by the 
congregation. 

Some drastic action needed to be 
taken. Answer was made to the situa- 
tion by suitable action of the congrega- 
tion. The Sunday School was instructed 
to forward all balances (at that time 
substantial) beyond a certain amount, 
to the church treasurer, at quarterly 
intervals. This action made it clear that 
the School was an arm of the church, 
and not a separate institution. The first 
stewardship step in that congregation 
was the institution of a unified congre- 
gational budget, financed through a 
single pledge and paid in a single- 
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pocket envelope. Substantial financial 
gains were made and after the second 
year the congregation paid benevo- 
lences in full. 

It is our firm belief that the entire 
activity of a congregation’s life should 
have a common unified plan. This plan 
should include a common, simplified, 
and unified plan for stewardship— 
meaning the stewardship of giving. 

The objectives of the entire congre- 
gation are the same. The Children of 
The Church are interested (witness 
Stewart the Steward) in Missions (In- 
ner, Foreign, American), in Lutheran 
World Action, in Education, in Evan- 
gelization. This is the same program 
that concerns the total congregation. 
The total congregation is concerned 
about the needs of every individual 
member of the church. This means 
that adults who are not parents of Sun- 
day Church School children, or Luther 
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Leaguers, are nevertheless concer 
about their needs within the chug 
circle—(educational materials, cla 
room facilities, Camping, etc.). 
Women of the Church are interested 
the same Foreign Missionaries, 
same American Mission Parish Wor 
ers, the same students at our Colleg 
that interest the Luther Leaguers. T 
Men of the Church are interested 
the same souls that interest the Ch 
dren of The Church, or The Your 
Adults. There is a oneness in o} 
Christian concern. We have the sa 
goal, and yet we many times operal 
within the congregation in very di 
sive ways. 
From this point on, it is the purpo} 
of this little article to call attention 
a more simplified, more unified, wa 
of giving and stewardship promotio 
Very basic to this whole thought is th 
definite premise——When I unite in th 
membership of the congregation, I sul 
scribe to its total program. Every caug 
is important. I do not choose from) 
list of causes, the little pet I seem € 
like most. I am equally enthusiast 
about Christ’s mission to Educatiof 
Inner Missions, Foreign Missions am 
every other avenue of call. I am if 
terested in Christ’s love for the Yout 
of The Church, The Men of T 
Church, The Women of The Churc 
How we have mangled Christ’s bod 
in so many of our congregations! Wi 
ness the presence of separate servict 
for The Children of The Church. Chi 
dren from ages six to twelve set apa 
in a separate service (in The Lit 
Chapel), while their parents worshi 
in (The Big Church). All during thes 
formative years they worship at a sep 
arate and different Altar from thé 
which is the center of the parents’ wo! 


p. Yes, they have a separate budget 
», with little deacons deciding the 
uses to which fheir (not Christ’s) 
mney should be given. When they get 
be members of adult branches (the 
yanizations within) of the congrega- 
n, you can be sure that they will 
nt to manage their affairs (especially 
ir money) in their own way, re- 
‘dless of the total program of the 
igregation, or the needs of the 
irch-at-large. 
The time has come for a completely 
W approach in the unification and 
iplification of our congregational 
>, including the unification and sim- 
fication of our giving. Someone will 
ue that we need these divisions of 
ups and causes, in order to drama- 
- needs on the group level, and in 
ping with the importance of the 
se. There is need for only one 
1 dramatization—to hold high the 
ass of Christ. It is the love that 
nes from the Cross that brings a 
e response from the Christian giver. 
s not the need of the gift for a par- 
ilar cause in the church; it is the 
d of the giver to give that should 
tivate our size of stewardship. The 
‘d of Christ’s total cause is always 
ond any possibility of being sub- 
bed by the church. The need for 
ing, in order to express our love in 
ponse to Christ's love, has only one 
it—the limit of our ability. That 
lity has not been touched in the 
at majority of our congregations. 
ivery member of the congregation 
ds the opportunity to give to the 
it of ability, beginning with the 
y young. This opportunity should 
olve every member in every cause 
the congregation. The way in which 
gifts are to be distributed: is re- 


vealed in a budget (including all 
phases of the congregation’s life), for- 
mulated by the Church Council and 
accepted by the congregation. 

In the author’s present congregation 
there is a continuous desire to approach 
this plan. Presently the total program 
of the Church Schools is incorporated 
in the budget of the congregation. An 
offering envelope is available for 
every member (including the children) 
with this inscription :— 


For the work of Christ’s Kingdom 
through Messiah’s Lutheran Church 


For 
Current Expenses and Benevolences 
(Budget) 


With this approach there is no room 
for a long discussion on the relative 
merits of individual needs of the 
church. The only question to be an- 
swered is: ‘‘How great is my love for 
Christ ?”” The conscientious leaders of 
our great church are committed to the 
needs of every phase of Kingdom 
Building. In this program we are all 
a vital part, every man, woman, and 
child. We are in it together, in a real 
united spirit, with a common cause, 
and a singular common plan. This 
makes us strong. In unity there is 
strength. We should all love the Lord 
“with all our heart, soul, and 
strength.” Let's do it together. “We 
are not divided, all one body we.” 
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by Henry E. Horn 


On my calendar for 1960 there is a beautiful pictur 
and dream. The tall spire of a New England meeting-ho 
rises over the center of a lovely rural village. In this dre 
is gathered the earnest hope of many an American Christia 
We yearn for the time when all of the followers of our Lor 
in one town will be gathered into one church for worshi 
Wouldn’t it be wonderful if all were in one united church? 

Often it is precisely those who go to such a united chur 
who imagine themselves to be the focal point of future ge 
erations. All will come together in one united Protesta 
Church which will be theirs. The years don’t seem to ma 
any difference. The fact that the one New England meetin 
house was the result of an established state church is forgotte 
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ll of the immigrants who were brought to this country to 
stform menial tasks in the city—who formed those strange 
wurches “across the tracks”—are usually ignored in such talks 
out Christian unity. It is often simply talk about just ‘“us- 
iks’’. 

Several years ago, the writer was involved in a panel 
scussion on Christian Unity with representatives of other 
iurches. All were seated in chairs before the gathered audi- 
ice. On the far left was the Free Church representative— 
e Baptist; then the Reformed man—the Presbyterian; then 
e Congregationalist; on his right the Lutheran; next the 
viscopalian; and on the far right a great chair—empty. The 
ongregationalist started the panel discussion by stating that 
was certainly significant that his chair was in the middle of 
is effort, since his church had always worked toward unity 


When we stumble over even the color 
of the person worshipping next to us, 
how can we imagine the Spirit's 
work in making us One? 


in every community. Immediately the Episcopalian broke in by stating that t 
chair on his right, the great chair, was reserved for His Holiness, the Pope, w 
had asked to be excused from the proceedings. He could have added anoth 
substantial chair for all of the Eastern Orthodox who were also missing. 
lesson was promptly accepted, and the discussion proceeded with a livin 
awareness of the ghostly presence of the absentees. 
Well, it’s natural that whenever people of different backgrounds are t 
gether, discussion will tend to center around the middle position. No one wan 
to hurt anyone's feelings for we all tend to think that unity comes when 
don’t bring up any questions which are controversial. Thus we have been i 
talks where, in the afternoon, everyone seemed united against the Catholi 
until he came in to defend himself, and then the center would quickly mov 
his way. If only he could have heard what was said before he came in! | 
All of this could be helped, however, if we would set up a group 0 
chairs before us whenever we discuss Christian unity, and label them, even i 
we can’t fill them with representatives. Possibly the labels could run from righ 
to left: Orthodox; Roman Catholic; Anglican or Episcopal; Lutheran family 
Reformed family; Free churches; Sects (separate groups who believe they onlj 
are the saved). The italicized communions have been talking together for some 
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me in the World Council of Churches. Through their experience in these 
ks, we are beginning to learn something about the problem of Christian unity. 

At first it was thought that the best way to proceed would be to ask each 
aurch to state what it believed on specific matters. Thus problems like what 
0 you think the Church is? What authority should the Church have? Who are 
1e ministers of the Church, and what should they be and do? What are the 
.craments and how should they be administered? What is the Gospel? — 
ere handed to each church, and they reported in great conferences. It was 
on found to be most interesting and confusing. And it wasn’t very helpful. 
ou see, there’s really no one belief of the Church which can be separated from 
retry Other one, and examined out of context. It was necessary always to ask 
iestions of each Church which led toward complete disagreement again. 

Everyone was discouraged, because it had been thought that unity would 
> fairly easy. As long as people talked about things that didn’t really make any 
fference, they could be quiet and composed; but as soon as they had to speak 
> because of a burning feeling that they just had to say what they believed, 
hers took opposing positions. All of the good will in the world can’t make 
1e give up what he knows to be true. 


DEEP DOWN THERE IS UNITY 


But one great unifying fact always was there! All were baptized by the same 
aptism, and acknowledged the same Lord Jesus Christ who prayed that his 
sciples “be one’’. There could really be only one People of God. All acknowl- 
lged they were part of Christ’s Body, the Church; but obviously Christ’s Body 
n't be divided! Thus everyone believed that the Church really is ONE: The 
visions, therefore, must be because of what sinful man has done—even when 
» is trying to do his best. Deep down there is unity, but somehow Christ 
one can show it to us. 

This led all of the churches to set as a theme for study “The Nature of 
e Unity We Seek”. Throughout North America studies were carried on for 
veral years on every subject you could possibly name, trying to see what kind 

unity our Lord is bringing us. These studies turned our eyes toward one 
other in expectant hope, and turned all of our eyes together in new study of 
e Bible and the ways of the Church. 

In September of 1957 a great study conference was held at Oberlin College, 
derlin, Ohio to find the Nature of the Unity We Seek. Representatives came 
om all the Protestant churches; Orthodox priests strolled around in their 
ssocks; a few Roman Catholic observers were present. For a week, all day 
ng these delegates studied and discussed while in the evenings they listened 

excellent speakers who reported exciting studies of scholars all over the 
mld on specific subjects. These specialists added a wonderful ray of hope in 
esh insights into the Bible which could only come where scholars unite across 
iguages and traditions and try to find the meaning of Scripture for present 
y guidance. 
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For those who attended, the Oberlin Conference was a great experience. 
It was planned that similar conferences would be held all over the churches, 
bringing together study groups where church membership would be mixed. 
Except for a few such groups, this has never happened, and it is a great pity. 

Of course, there are a lot of people who say that it’s all very well for the 
experts to met and talk . . . they develop their own language and simply grow 
away from their people. Wouldn't it be better just to scrap all this theological 
talk and let the lay people lead toward unity. “Leave it to the layman” is a 
common cry. For, after all, loyalty to a particular denomination is a rare thing 
these days. The average family moves every three or four years, and the chances 
of their changing denominations are good. So why bother about the differences! 


IS OURS A “RELIGION OF AMERICANISM’? 


I remember the Scout Committee chairman in my town who called up 
announcing a Scout Communion in a neighboring church, and when I protested 
that the Communion was scarcely something to be used for a Scout meeting, he 
replied that since he had taken the position he had communed in the Methodist, 
Congregational, Episcopal, Lutheran, yes and even the Roman Catholic and 
Orthodox churches. Since then he has left the Scouts and is joining somewhere 
else. 


This same flitting over the top of our faith is characteristic of many of our 
people. Like butterflies, they flit around tasting this church and that, but never 
bothering about a faithful loyalty to their Lord in obedience. It is just this 
lack of serious effort which destroys the possibilities of unity with many 
Christians. Will Herberg has shown us in his excellent study Protestant, 
Catholic and Jew how there is developing among American laymen a new 
religion of Americanism which has very little similarity to authentic Protestant- 
ism, Catholicism or Judaism. 


At a recent study of a Committee on Christian Unity, we had the good 
fortune of hearing from one of the Brothers from the Taize Protestant Com- 
munity in France. These brothers are laymen who, after the War, gave their 
lives to obedient service of their Lord within this order, giving up marriage and 
property for this purpose. A Roman Catholic priest asked me afterwards why 
Lutherans could not have a group of such brothers in this country. “If you 
did’, he said, ‘‘we could have talks with you constantly!” I knew what he 
meant. His Church is not able to talk with Protestants until they have committed 
themselves in real obedience. Where men are really obedient to their Lord, 
others who are obedient to the same Lord must also be. 

Strangly enough, obedience to our Lord means obedience right where we 
are, within our own church. The baffling fact is that every church is basically 
different because of a loyalty to the Lord at a particular time and place. We 
don’t move toward deep union by simply scrapping our loyalty—for then we 
throw away the very hope of unity—indeed the way we are now one. But we 
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must be completely loyal and obedient right where we are, yet ever certain that 
division is not the Lord’s way. We must always remember that the loyalties of 
others have something to say to us, because they are loyalties to the same Lord. 

The frontier between the great communions is a broad one in which many 
issues are constantly in discussion. Thus the Eastern Orthodox churches cannot 
understand how the churches of the West, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
have so completely ignored the whole tradition of the Greek Fathers of the 
early centuries of Christian history — and study and exposure to the teachings 
of these men would be a hopeful bridge toward them. Chief among the problems 
that Roman Catholics have with others is the structure and authority of the 
Church. Christ established the Church, and has given to it a deposit of faith 
with which they cannot tamper, they claim. Therefore, when they say that all 
return to Rome and submit themselves under the Roman Pope — Christ's 
Vicar on earth — they are not arrogant but are simply, in their own judgment, 
being faithful to their trust. The authority of the Word of God through 
Scripture to test all doctrine and practice is a main front for the Protestant. 
Where both Orthodox and Roman Catholics commence new studies of the 
Scriptures today, there is real hope for the future. 

Thus it is in these three fields of study: the renewed interest in the history 
of the Early Church and the Greek Fathers; the problem of the authority and 
meaning of the Church; the new studies in the Bible — that great hopes are 
aroused for unity today. Somehow one gets above the historical quarrels as he 
reads the results of these studies. Even in the building of church buildings there 
is a tendency toward the same goal: the altar is being moved away from the 
wall toward the people, the congregation’s place in the service is emphasized; 
the Holy Communion is celebrated in the midst of the congregation. New 
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studies in Church music have revealed a hidden bridge between the music of 
the Jews long ago, and that of the Eastern Orthodox churches, and between 
the East and West. Painting and other visual arts show the same tendency 
toward uniting the familiar traditions with old Eastern traditions. 

This does not mean that we shall be one united church in the near future. 
Those who are closest to these talks see no opening for a break-through. Thus 
the Protestant New Testament scholar, Oscar Cullmann, who has been studying 
in the chief Roman library for years at Catholic invitation, has recently described 
the great blocks in the way of outward unity. He urges a regular offering in 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic churches to be used for missions of charity 
in the churches of the other communion. This giving toward each other might 
move our feelings to the point where we can begin to think as Christ would 
have us think of other members of the same family. From a prominent Roman 
Catholic theologian in this country comes a similar practical request. Seeing little 
hope in arguing through problems of theology and doctrine, he states that all 
Christians here have two things in common: charity or Christian love, and a 
common community. If we could count on the charity of each other, and apply 
it in common community problems, we would move toward each other. 

Of course, we have left one pressure in the background in this discussion: 
the world threat to Christianity in the rising of other religions and world 
Communism. Again and again one hears that the churches must unite to save 
the world. One suspects that part of the reasoning behind Pope John’s call for 
a Council to consider unity arises from the fear of world Communism. Wherever 
Christians are in a minority, the divisions between them seem to be ridiculous. 
Then, to stay aloof from one another becomes a luxury that the church cannot 
afford. Moreover, the true witness of the church is always in its Oneness, for 
Christ is One, and if we love one another as He loved the world, we will show 
this Oneness. 


MANY CHRISTIANS ARE A CREATIVE MINORITY 


These world threats to the Christian world mean a great deal to Americans, 
because we have been a Christian majority in our section of the world. The 
threat of being a minority seems to cut our confidence out from under us. But, 
fortunately, the Christian Church throughout the world has other churches 
which have grown up in a minority world. The Eastern Orthodox churches have 
had to live their lives in lands where they have been suppressed, and suffering 
is their daily food. They are not afraid of these world threats at all. The 
younger churches, formed by our missionary efforts of the last century in Africa 
and Asia, have had to learn to stand alone in these last days. They are developing 
the “art of being a minority” in lands where the majority includes men of other 
strong religious groups. They are learning to take their special part within such 
countries as a creative minority; and in learning this, they find new meaning in 
the New Testatment, for this is exactly the life of the New Testament church. 

Thus, though world threats may scare us enough to bring us out of the 
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luxurious life of a divided church to meetings to discuss unity, they are not 
the real cause of our deep search. Within the fellowship of all Christian 
churches, there are voices which have known suffering, and which speak out 
boldly about loyalty to the Lord—come what may—being the key to Christian 
unity. He will make us One; when and how we know not; but we ate certain 
that He will. 

That beautiful picture on my calendar is hardly the dream of this movement. 
To imagine Christian unity in the terms of one’s own familiar Protestant 
meeting-house is one of the obstacles to any real discussion today. Our dreams 
are just not big enough for the exotic, the heights and depths of human speci- 
mens, the languages and customs, of those who are mow members of the 
Church of Christ throughout the world. Where we stumble over such a problem 
as the color of the person worshipping next to us, how can we even begin to 
imagine the extent of God’s Love, and the present accomplished work of His 
Holy Spirit in uniting men to our One Lord? 

Yet, until we have to face the problem of being a minority in this country, 
I doubt if much will be done about Christian unity. Most of us can afford the 
luxury of being separate. Like a full super-market, our many churches offer 
opportunities for worshippers to shop around to their hearts’ content. If the 
teal demand of Christ is laid upon them, there’s always another church down 
the street where they leave you alone! Only when the press comes will there 
be the type of panic which makes division impossible. By then our younger 
churches of Asia and Africa will be able to take us by the hand, quiet our fears 
of being a minority, and show us how to be a creative minority—a Servant 
People. Then they will lead us to the source of true unity—a complete obedience 
ito the One Lord. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


‘1. List the different Christian churches in your community. Read | Corinthians 1:11, 12, 13. 
What does this mean for your community? 

2. Read Our Lord’s prayer in John 17:20-23. Why is Christian unity something that we 
must always work for? 

3. If we believe in God the Father through Jesus Christ, what will bring us closer to each 
other? What place does obedience have? 

4. Survey the ways in which the churches already are working together in your community. 
What do they do together? What churches are involved in these cooperative ventures, 
and what are not? 

5. Many have observed that church unity comes about in places where the churches cannot 
afford the luxury of being separate as in the mission fields, in military chaplaincies and 
college ministries. Discuss this. 

6. Why is it the younger native churches in foreign lands which have made the first steps 
toward unity? What does this say to us? 

7. How much of our differences is based on ignorant prejudice and how much is based on 
a real awareness of difference? Between Catholic and Protestant, between Orthodox and 
Protestant, between Pentecostal sects and established churches? 

8. What is your plan for church unity which may follow the wish of our Lord in John 17:21? 
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by George E. Mendenhall 


O answer this question in a sensi- 

ble way, one must first ask two 
other questions, first, ‘what good is 
Christian faith,’ and second “how do 
we know what Christian faith is?’’ For 
it is obvious that Christians are con- 
cerned with the Old Testament be- 
cause of its relationship to our faith, 
not merely because it is one of the 
oldest sources we have for the history 
of man, containing interesting stories, 
some beautiful poetry, and all sorts of 
curious information about the things 
human beings thought and did several 
thousand years ago. The Old Testa- 
ment would be studied by scholars 
even if it had no religious value for 
them, simply because it is such an im- 
portant source for the study of history, 
language, archaeology and the history 
of religion. 

For the person who is not a spe- 
cialist in one of these subjects, what 
good is it? Why bother with all the 
rituals, laws, census lists, the geneal- 
ogies, and a lot of stories we can't 
very well read in Sunday School? We 
would be rather bad off today if we 
as a church ceased bothering with 
rituals, church laws and regulations, 
and the census lists we call ‘parochial 
reports’; just ask your pastor how 
much of his time today is spent on 
these three things. Yet these are a very 
small part of the Old Testament, and 
are entirely lacking in the New Testa- 
ment. The Old Testament is actually 
much closer to what we now call re- 
ligion, and therefore ought to have 
much more to say to us. 

Yet it is only this particular aspect 
of the Old Testament which is so 
similar to the church today. We think 
of religion as being the “worship 
service,’ simply being in the church 


building on Sunday morning, sing- 
ing glorytothefatherandtothesonandto 
theholyghost, because that is what re- 
ligion is and what all religious peo- 
ple do (if they are orthodox). If a 
person is very religious, he will even 
be inside the church building at some 
other time of the week as well, at least 
in Lent. So also there were those in 
Old Testament times who took great 
pride in spending a lot of time in the 
Temple of Solomon, in the magnifi- 
cent vestments of the priests, the glor- 
ious buildings of the Holy City, the 
beautiful and comforting liturgy of 
the Temple with the awesome slaugh- 
ter of the sacrifice (sometimes fol- 
lowed by a steak dinner). This was 
all very fine, but it wasn’t the original 
religion of ancient Israel, and it was 
no substitute for real religion. Here the 
prophets have very much to say to us, 
for they told their own countempor- 
aries in effect: “if you are not re- 
ligious outside church, what you do in 
church isn’t likely to be of any religi- 
ous significance either, and is simply 
more sin. 

The whole Old Testament has to do 
with man’s struggle to be religious, 
but it has to do also with God's 
struggle to lead and guide His people 
toward the way that is really good. 
Just as today, there were many con- 
flicting views of what religion was, 
from that of the priest who performed 
the liturgies, to the king who was 
supposed to rule with justice and 
righteousness, to the prophet who 
never tired of pointing out that for- 
malities are no substitute for obedience 
co God, or the wise man who was so 
determined to show how it paid to be 
religious in prosperity, social prestige, 
ind long life. Every important aspect 


of human life had close connections 
with religion, and they would have 
been shocked at the modern anthro- 
pologists’ and some historians’ ideas 
that religion is simply the perform- 
ance of rituals in certain situations. 
You can’t blame the anthropologists, 
their idea of religion is based upon 
observing what religious people say, 
and do, and seem to think. 

This is the first important matter 
that the Old Testament has to tell us 
in a fulness impossible in the New 
Testament. Religion has to do with 
the whole of life and the whole of our 
own activities—this is only the oppo- 
site side of the theologian’s cliche that 
God is all-knowing, all-powerful, and 
everywhere present. It is for this rea- 
son that for the Christian there can be 
no real distinction between the sacred 
and the secular; if you are not a Chris- 
tian in school, it is highly unlikely 
that you will become one for the hour 
you are inside the church building on 
Sunday. 

To put this in other words, all of 
history is religiously significant, for 
God is the God of history. It is not 
merely archaeological curiosity, and 
certainly not racial pride that put so 
much history into the Old Testament; 
it was rather this profound conviction 
that the whole of history is the locus 
of God’s revelation to man, both of 
God’s love, and of God’s wrath for 
the sinfulness of man. The histories 
themselves are attempts to present the 
religious meaning of what happened 
in the past, and the New Testament is 
the continuation and culmination of 
the whole history of God’s people. To 
read the New Testament without the 
Old is like coming in to a motion pic- 
ture theatre to see only the last five 
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minutes of the show—you might get 
something out of it, but you certainly 
will not know what it is all about. 

The Law had the same purpose. If 
history is man’s experience of the Love 
of God, and God’s wrath as well, the 
law had as its purpose to show how 
man was responsible to God for the 
way he conducted his entire life. 
Therefore, it had to do not only with 
the ritual of the Temple, sacrifices, 
offerings, and liturgies, but with gor- 
ing oxen, grass fires, lending money, 
and the treatment of strangers as well. 
The way in which many problems of 
everyday life were solved in OT law 
is quite admirable; Jesus did away 
with the legal formulations, but cer- 
tainly did not intend to do away with 
that which the law served: namely, to 
make the whole life of the community 
responsible to God. 


“Law of love” in O.T. too 


Early Christianity was, therefore, 
not an organization which one joined, 
but a way shared by those who were 
joined together, not by a_ political 
citizenship, but by a common faith in 
Christ. The means by which the Will 
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of God was realized in the life of the 
community was different, but the Will 
of God is the same. Even the law of 
love, which is the fulfilling of all the 
law and the prophets, is a quotation 
from the Old Testament law (Lev. 
19:34, 18; Deut. 6:5). 

When St. Paul tried to preach the 
Gospel to the Greek philosophers, he 
did his best to speak their own lan- 
guage and to use their own ideas, but 
without success. Christ is meaningless 
unless the language and history of the 
Old Testament faith is known, loved, 
and shared, for the Messiah is insep- 
erable from the promises of God in 
the Old Testament. The philosophers 
probably knew nothing and cared less 
about the Old Testament, and there- 
fore Paul could not even mention 
Christ, instead ‘that man’’ whom God 
had ordained and raised from the 
dead. He had tried to make “that 
man” the culmination of the philoso- 
phers’ ideas, but it couldn’t be done; 
it just didn’t make sense, either to 
Paul or to the philosophers, they 
thought it ridiculous. Christ simply 
cannot be made the fulfilment of any- 
thing else than the promises of God 
in the Old Testament without reject- 
ing the New Testament also, whether 
it be a “social gospel,” German (or 
American) nationalism, or an individ- 
ual’s hopes for popularity, publicity, 
and praise. To preach Christ is to 
preach Jesus of Nazareth as the his- 
torical fulfilment of the Old Testa- 
ment promises of the Messiah, and all 
they stood for. The early Christian's 
theology was very largely based upon 
the conviction that Christ was the one 
expected, and the Old Testament was 
the source in which they found religi- 
ous justification for accepting Christ 


instead of the whole complex of 
Jewish law. 

But what about the actual content of 
the Old Testament ? It is full of things 
which are offensive to our modern 
morality, ideas about God which seem 
impossible to us today, outmoded con- 
cepts about the beginning of the 
world, and primitive religious prac- 
tices, is it not? This is no easy ques- 
tion to answer. In the first place, it 
has to be admitted that Old Testa- 
ment scholars are themselves respon- 
sible for many of these ideas about the 
Old Testament. There has long been 
a tendency to interpret the Old Testa- 
ment in the worst light in order to 
make the New shine the more bril- 
liantly; the leaders of the church have 
tended to make Judaism also look bad 
in order to make Christianity look 
better. But the Jews can point to most 
of church history for the same pur- 
pose. It is always easy to make one- 
self look good by comparing one’s 
own noble ideals with the ignoble ac- 
tions of others. 


Noble ideals don’t make 
a Christian 
But it is not noble ideals that makes 
dne a Christian—nor was it so in the 
Old Testament. Both the Old and the 
New deal with reality, not merely re- 
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ligious and ethical concepts. Jesus was 
speaking straight from the Old Testa- 
ment when he said, “by their fruits 
you shall know them.” When we are 
perhaps tempted to feel superior when 
we read about the less edifying activi- 
ties of people in the Old Testament, 
we ought to stop to question whether 
our actions (not our ideals) are any 
better. 

Actually, when we read the Old 
Testament in the light of our present 
knowledge, it is clear that we now 
have much to learn from it. Even 
some of the things in the OT which 
seem ignoble are the opposite. Take for 
example the old maxim, “an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth’; 
Jesus meant, of course, to contrast this 
with a higher religious obligation, that 
of accepting injury without going to 
the law courts to force the culprit to 
make good the injury he caused. The 
Old Testament law served the purpose 
of preventing an injured man from 
murdering the one who did the in- 
jury. The Old Testament law contrasts 
with the song of Lamech, in Gen. 4, 
and simply means that an injured per- 
son can expect nothing more than com- 
pensation equal to the amount of in- 
jury. There is nothing better in the 
teaching of Jesus unless it is translated 
into action. It is nothing at all if it is 
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only an ideal which we do not intend 
to follow when an injury happens to 
us. Yet, how often do we feel we 
must “get even’’ for every injury ? 

The idea of vengeance in the old 
Testament which is usually connected 
with the ‘eye for an eye’’ also has a 
radically different meaning from that 
usually attributed to it. The word sim- 
ply refers to the expectation that God 
defends and vindicates His own—and 
that consequently the people of God 
have no business taking matters into 
their own hands and righting their 
wrongs in ways that are contrary to 
God’s love for all men. See II Thess. 
1:6; Rom. 12:19. 

The Old Testament is not going to 
be any good to anyone if it is not read 
and understood in its own historical 
context. It is not necessary to defend 
the Old Testament; it has been a part 
of the Bible of the Christian church 
ever since the beginnings, for without 
it the New Testament and Christ Him- 
self cannot mean what God intended. 
It is highly doubtful that any church 
can be responsibly Christian especially 
in rapidly changing times like the 
present, if it does not have a much 
more profound understanding of the 
Old Testament than is now the case. 


It is far too easy to make out of 
Christianity simply the repetition of 
stock theological phrases, the perpetu- 
ation of human traditions, of petty 
pride and personal ambitions. When 
religion becomes that, it is no longer 
God’s light to the world, it becomes 
simply a part of the darkness. We 
need the Old Testament insistence, 
added to that of Jesus, that it is the 
whole of our life which is involved in 
being Christian, and this is not done 
simply by putting our names on a 
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ecclesiastical census list and our nickel 
in the offering plate. The Old Testa- 
ment already showed that it was not 
possible to identify the people of God 
with a nation, even though the attempt 
was not given up. Jesus did not come 
simply to substitute one organization 
for another, but to bring the power 
of God to fruit in the lives of those 
called and chosen. If the fruit is not 
there, the organization is not the 
church, for there is no substitute for 
obedience to God. 


1. What parts of your daily life are not 
somehow related to your faith as a Chris- 
tian? What is the difference between things 
which you do that are ‘secular’ and that are 
‘sacred’? What does the Old Testament teach 
us about these two questions? 

2. What does the O.T. tell us about the 
significance of historical events? 

3. What importance does the O.T. have for 
the history of our Christian faith? Can we 
separate the Messiah from the history and 
promises of God in the O.T.? 

4. Are our actions any better than those 
of the people described in the O.T.? Which 
are more important, our ideals or our ac- 
tions? Why? 

5. What is the real meaning of the idea 
of vengeance in the O.T.? (‘an eye for an 
eye’) 

6. Has the Will of God changed since Old 
Testament times? Was the early Church an 
organization which one joined? Which do you 
think we emphasize more today, our ‘or- 
ganization’ or our common faith in Christ? 

7. Can we have the New Testament, if we 
reject the Old Testament? 

8. Many Christians reject the O.T. saying 
that it’s ‘too Jewish.” How would you set 
them straight? 

A good resource book for Old Testament 
study for seniors leaguers is Understanding 
the Old Testament by Bernhard Anderson 
(Prentice-Hall, fifth printing in 1959, $6.00). 
Ask your pastor or librarian to lend it to you. 


EVERYBODY 
WANTS IN! 


by Perrie Jones Hill 


I‘ the last ten years, we have seen a growth of tension, a new pressure on 
the young people of America which becomes most apparent as each new 
class of college freshmen prepares to go off in early September for its four 
year turn at acquiring “higher education.”” Among those families where a college 
acceptance has arrived, there is a general, relieved mopping of brows, much 
pride in the young person heir apparent to a college degree and sometimes, 
unfortunately, a certain smugness in having safely joined the ranks of those 
who do the accepted thing at the proper time—in this case entering college. 

A decade ago, the high school student felt that junior year was plenty 
of time to start looking over the college-university field with an eye to what 
he or she might find appealing as an occupation in life. An average student 
with a good all-around assortment of interests and activities had no qualms 
ibout being there when the campus gates swung open on the new freshman class. 

Now the newspapers, current magazines, remind the college hopeful daily 
chat competition is stiff, becoming stiffer; that eighth grade is none too soon 
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to be thinking about college entrance and training and one’s subsequent life 
work, 

There is undeniably a new premium being put on the college degree. 
That our most respected educators are examining the nation’s schooling from 
kindergarten through the graduate level, that increasingly young people are 
taking advantage of the more abundant scholarship opportunities we are all 
aware; and we cannot help but be equally aware of the prime cause of this 
new pressure, demand and interest—the Russians and their capacity to pro- 
duce in the science race, a capacity which has outstripped us at many turns. It 
is heartening to learn from those in responsible places in Government that 
America is two years behind in this race! 


. .. high school seniors by the thousands are storming col- 
lege admissions offices . . . wrong motives will make this 
a costly mistake for many. 


Let us examine what motivates young people toward a college degree. 
We've touched on several factors—one is certainly the supposed social and eco- 
nomic prestige attached to the term “college man” or woman. For some, it 
would seem that all life’s promises might be fulfilled by merely acquiring 
this title. 

Certainly, if the college experience is sought primarily as a new and rich 
field for mental exploration and discovery and then as a source of varied 
social contact, the four years may well be among the most rewarding in a 
lifetime. However, too often the emphasis is reversed—campus life becomes 
the social whirl, meeting the “in” group, the best fraternity or sorority, and 
perhaps as a final goal, marrying the boy with the new convertible and im-. 
pressive family connections, or the girl whose Dad can buy you a seat on the 
stock exchange as a wedding gift. 

We are accused more and more regularly by our friends abroad of being 
a crass, materialistic people, interested only in a concept of life in which any- 
thing worth wanting or possessing can be bought, and content to live in a 
kind of intellectual vacuum where the organization man is the valuable man. 
When strong, new and unusual thinking occurs, this is the time of buoyant 
forward motion in a person or a nation. 

Again, if the young person is pressured, perhaps unwillingly, into trying 
his mettle in a college situation by his parents, teachers or friends because 
the present feeling is that we must have the scientists and engineers to compete 
in this atomic world—this very pressure may cost him the very experiences 
which could awaken the vital expressiveness God intended. 
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So we must ask ourselves what God does intend for each of us. Cer- 
ainly, to develop every area of talents and unique individual creativity. The 
nind, like the athlete’s body, demands exercise and training, but the fallacy 
n our present thinking may be that this training can be acquired in four 
eats Of college. We are not all born with the same aptitudes, interests or 
bilities. The happy adult is the person who has achieved that sense of inner 
seace and security in knowing that whatever his role, he is playing it to the 
ety best of his special ability. He may have expanded his mental and spiritual 
rontiers in college, but it does not follow that the worthwhile person, the 
oncerned, alert person must be the product of four years at a college or uni- 
ersity. It is quite possible to hold several degrees and be less alive to reality, 
ess of a giver to life than another who has had little actual schooling. 


The very act of living can be learning if we are really aware of the 
vorld about us and alive to our individual place and Christian responsibility 
o that world. We all know those who wear mental blinders, who pull in the 
ircumference of their world to a safe if dull little sphere of conformity— 
he nine to five job, the new car every other year, the split level house in 
he suburbs. These have become symbols of an America in which the ad- 
enturing innovator is looked upon with suspicion, even fear. The conformists 
ind life tasteless, for in closing one door on their individual creative spark, 
hey have opened another on everlasting predictability in what life may hold. 
ind this group is multiplying—it is always easier to conform than to stand 
part and be yourself in the best sense. 

So we see that the useful, involved and therefore happy life does not 
ome gift wrapped with a college degree. It would all be wonderfully simple 
f this were so. But God’s intent for man seems to be in seeking out the best 
1 himself, nurturing it, giving of it, and turning always like a green plant 
oward the rays of infinite wisdom, truth and goodness which stream from 
od alone. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Give five good reasons why people enter college; five bad reasons why they do. 
‘hat are some of your observations of college students’ level of maturity, their ability to 
scuss important events and concepts intelligently? Which of these can you find in non- 
iIlege graduates? Do all college graduates have a mature responsibility toward other 
»ople? Do graduates of church colleges necessarily have mature Christian attitudes toward 
on-Christians? What are some of the false ideas people have about college graduates, non- 
lege grads? How do these false impressions gain acceptance? In what ways do college 
rads (and students) tend to conform with one another? As Christians, what is our main 
ral in life? 
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Soe PAYS. If you ever had any doubt, ask Barbara Ash o 
Tonawanda, New York. 

Like many of the girls who live on Briarhurst Drive in Tonawanda 
she attends Kenmore East Senior High. But unlike the 344 seniors a 
Kenmore East, this seventeen-year-old Lutheran lass has the distinctio 
of being the top scholar. 

Her proficiency in education has won her more than just loca 
acclaim for this spring Barbara was one of the forty winners of th 
nineteenth annual Science Talent Search. 

Thousands of youth enter the Search each year. In 1960, ove 
29,000 high school seniors qualified for the Search sponsored by West 
inghouse by passing a two and a half hour written aptitude test whic 
measures scientific potential and by writing a 1,000-word report on 
science project undertaken by the student. In addition Westinghou 
requires an evaluation of the senior’s abilities by school officials, plus 
transcript of his or her scholarship record. 

All of this paid for Barbara. Besides the five-day expense-paid tri 
to the nation’s capital and prestige accorded a talent search winner 
Barbara received a $250 award for her scientific efforts. 

Over two years ago Barbara began examining the respiration 0 


LEAGUER 
IN RESEARCH 


by Charles DeVries 
. . . one of forty Science Talent Search winners 


plant cells. After exhaustive experimentation she established average 
amounts and rates of oxygen intake for potato, carrot, cauliflower, 
rutabaga, radish and apple tissue. She also observed the effects of vari- 
ous inhibitors on this basic cell process. 

During her sophomore year, Barbara’s biology instructor, Miss 
Louise Schwabe, stimulated an avid interest in delving deeper into 
scientific secrets. With Miss Schwabe’s encouragement Barbara began 
her research which resulted in her being selected as one of the top 
forty young scientists in the nation. 

“Our high schools are excellent,” was the reply Barbara gave to a 
question which sought her opinion of the educational level in secondary 
school systems. 

Is it harder for girls to work with science projects? Barbara feels 
that both girls and boys have equal abilities and opportunities but she 
adds that in her opinion it is more difficult for girls to do something 
with their projects—particularly to obtain scholarships. 

A member of Good Shepherd Lutheran church in Tonawanda, 
Barbara wants to become a well educated person and a specialist in her 
field which is chemistry. Part of her preparation for this began last 
summer when she worked at the Roswell Park Memorial Institute for 
cancer Research in Buffalo, New York. 

College plans will be decided in part at least on the availability of 
scholarships but she hopes to enter either the University of Rochester 
or Oberlin next fall. 

In church she has taught Sunday School and at Kenmore she is 
oresident of the Future Teachers Association, active in Math and 
3iology Clubs, and is in her school’s national honor society. She plays 
»iano and relaxes with gardening which is a major hobby in the 
‘ummer time. 

Asked what she thinks is the greatest contribution man will make 
0 society in the next ten years, Barbara answered, “I think the greatest 
contribution man will make will be to bring forth more knowledge to 
nore people through education.” 

Tonawanda’s Barbara Ash will be one of those who will make this 
| 
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THE SIT-IN DEMONSTRATIONS: 


TALLAHASSEE 


by Robert G. Walker 


HERE is a tide of interest in mat- 
ters of race relations sweeping over 
the whole world today. You can hard- 
ly pick up a newspaper or a magazine 
without reading about South Africa 
and ‘‘apartheid’’, the strictly domineer- 
ing system of segregation that is cur- 
rent in that land. You can’t escape the 
accounts of the “‘sit-in’’ lunch counter 
demonstrations, either, for they have 
been occurring so often and in such 
widespread places that newspapers are 
bound to give accounts of them. 
What are the “‘sit-in” demonstra- 
tions ? Why have they occurred? What 
is the underlying principle behind 
them? The demonstrations have oc- 
curred because racial segregation is 
still the order of the day in our coun- 
try’s southland. Those who have dem- 
onstrated are not so concerned about 
segregated lunch counters as they are 
concerned about segregation, per se. 
Chain store lunch counters that cater 
to white customers only are not the 
cause of the demonstrations—they 
simply stand as a symbol of degrada- 
tion and second-class citizenship to the 
Negro community. As a consequence, 
they must be eliminated, insofar as 
segregation is concerned, say the lead- 
ers of the Negro groups. 
Tallahassee, Florida, the capital city, 
is the community in which I serve. 
Tensions in this southern community 
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have risen to proportions that could 
be disastrous, if they flared into sud- 
den violence. Lest you think that this 
is an exaggeration, let me give you 
a “thumb-nail sketch’’ of what has 
happened already, sharing with you 
the results of conversations I have 
held with some of the people who 
have been involved in the demonstra- 
tions here. Let me give you some of 
the events as they took place in Talla- 
hassee, events that are not hearsay— 
they are a matter of record. You can 
draw your own conclusions. 


@2 February 13, 1960, without 
advance notice, a group of young 
students from the Florida A & M Uni- 
versity, the state university for Negroes 
located here in Tallahassee, entered a 
chain store and sat at the lunch coun- 
ter. No exchanges took place then. 
They were denied service at the coun- 
ter, and they left, after perhaps a half- 
hour. The following week, February 
20, eleven students went back to the 
same lunch counter and sat down. 
This time, there had been advance 
notice of their intentions given to the 
local press, to be certain that their 
complaint would be given adequate 
coverage. The local authorities had in 
turn been notified, and the mayor, Mr. 
Hugh Williams, accompanied by the 
chief of police, had gone into the 
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. . first in a series by on-the-spot observers—Negro and 
thite—of lunch counter sit-ins in the South. 


ore. I talked to Mr. Williams about 
S$ part in the situation, and this is 
ie result of our conversation: 
“I (Mr. Williams) had spent the 
etter part of the morning reading 
1e law, so that I wouldn’t do any- 
ing to make the city look silly. 
here was only one officer in uni- 
xm with me. I walked up to the 
yunter, and there was a sign saying 
1at the counter was closed, right 
1ere in front of one of the girls. 
asked the group, in a low and con- 
srsational voice, if they had a 
»okesman, and I was directed to the 
tl sitting in front of the sign. I 
iked her if they had been served, 
ad she said ‘No”’. I said, ‘Don’t you 
re the sign?’ She turned in her seat 
' look at it, and I moved the sign 
» she could see it and me at the 
me time. Then I said, ‘As Mayor 
* the city of Tallahassee, I’m ask- 
g you to leave.’ Then I walked 
owly back to the rear of the store. 
y this time, a large group of whites 
re gathering around the counter, 
ad I was afraid something bad 
ould “Ua gee I took my time, see- 
g that the Negroes were having 
conference. Then I walked back 
them, and asked, ‘Are you leav- 
g?’ The spokesman said, ‘We've 
ecided to stay.’ I said, ‘Are you 
enying my request?’, and she said, 


‘Yes.’ Then I turned to the officer 
with me, and said, ‘Seize, arrest, and 
secure all of them.’ All eleven of 
them got up and went out the front 
door with us. They were polite and 
neat and well-mannered. We took 
them to jail, and charged them with 
disturbing the peace.” 

Subsequently all eleven of the 
Negro students were convicted in City 
Court and sentenced to sixty days’ im- 
prisonment, or a fine of $300.00. Since 
their sentence, five of them have paid 
the fines, and six are still serving their 
sentences. Those six students have be- 
come a rallying point for the Negro 
leaders of the community. They feel 
that they are being unjustly detained, 
and have become martyrs to the cause 
of de-segregation, as it is known here 
in the South. 


A [sie weeks went by, with nom- 
inal demonstrations taking place, 
but all the while, tensions were grow- 
ing in the community. A large segment 
of the population of the community 
stayed away from down-town Talla- 
hassee, for fear of being caught up in 
a racial clash that could result in the 
loss of life. Rumors were flying fast 
and furious. One rumor had it that a 
busload of Negroes had come into 
Tallahassee from Alabama, bringing 
baseball bats with them. When ques- 
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tioned about this, Dr. George W. 
Gore, President of Florida A & M 
University, said it was true. A busload 
HAD come to the city, and they were 
planning to use the bats. They hap- 
pened to be a baseball team from a 
Negro college ,and the scheduled date 
for their game with A & M had come. 

On bright and sunny days, people 
would »be downtown with raincoats 
and umbrellas. Fire hoses can get a 
person quite wet. Several men from 
Orlando, Florida, 250 miles away, 
were picked up for questioning, be- 
cause they were carrying axe handles. 
Their explanation? “We heard that 
axe handles were cheaper in Talla- 
hassee than in Orlando.” Members of 
the City Commission made a number 
of long distance telephone calls to 
other cities in Florida, South Georgia, 
and Alabama, telling them to stay 
away from Tallahassee on Saturdays 
because they would only create trouble 
and themselves be arrested. Yes, the 
situation was very tense. You could 
feel it in the air, like a pall that cov- 
ered the community. Old wounds of 
reconstruction days are hard to heal in 
some parts of our land. 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) has come in for a great 
deal of criticism in these demonstra- 
tions. Many of the white citizens of 
our community feel that the NAACP 
is promoting the demonstrations, and 
that if that organization would stay 
out of it, the diffculties would easily 
be resolved. Actually, this is a result 
of some wrong information. The sit- 
in demonstrations have been spon- 
taneous, and they have been student- 
led. The Negro colleges and univer- 
sities of the south have provided the 
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majority of the demonstrators. There 
have been others who have likewise 
sat at the counters of luncheonettes, 1 

some cases, white students, and in 
others, white sympathizers. They were 
spontaneous, in the broad sense, in 
that they had a local starting point, 
but they were well planned. The 
NAACP was not involved until after 
arrests were made, but the Congress 
of Racial Equality (CORE) was 
CORE uses the principle of non- 
violence to the ultimate. It instructs 
the demonstrators very completely, and 
weeds out those who will not be able 
to stand the insults and possible phys- 
ical violence, as well as it can. In sim- 
ulated situations, they are cursed, 
abused, referred to as “niggers” (and 
white persons being schooled are called 
“nigger-lovers’), struck—their pati- 
ence is tried as much as it probabl: 
would be in an actual sit-in. Of abou 
a hundred who had agreed to partici 
pate in Tallahassee, only eleven wes 
finally chosen. Their non-violence i 

completely carried out. 


T HE Governor of Florida, the Hon. 
Leroy Collins, made a state-wide 
TV appearance concerning the demon- 
strations. He spoke out forcefully, say- 
ing that this was not only a legal 
problem, but a moral one as well. He 
said that if store owners solicited pa. 
tronage in other sections of the store 
on an integrated basis, then they had 
a moral obligation to provide service 
at the lunch counters. He put forth 
the recommendation for community bi- 
racial committees, to seek peaceful so — 
lutions to the problems. This is th. 
same recommendation that has bee7 
made by President Eisenhower, a: — 
Drs. Gore of Florida A & M Uni 
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versity, and Robert M. Strozier, Presi- 
lent of Florida State University, a 
state university for white students here 
‘n Tallahassee. It is a proposal that 
aas been endorsed by the Tallahassee 
Ministerial Association (for white 
castors) and the Tallahassee Minis- 
erial Alliance (for Negro pastors). 
Thus far, however, the City Commis- 
sion has steadfastly refused to appoint 
a bi-racial committee, feeling that it 
would only be a waste of time, and 
feeling that they (the Commission) 
have the legal resources to stop the 
demonstrations. They fail to realize 
that the sit-in demonstrations are only 
a symptom of a much deeper problem, 
that of the rights of man. 

On March 12, there were seventeen 
arrests made in Tallahassee, six white 
and eleven Negro students. That after- 
noon, in a protest march, some three 
hundred students were dispersed by 
police use of tear gas. These were all 
Negro students. According to Mayor 
George Taff (Mr. Williams’ term of 
office had expired), he requested the 
marchers to break up and return to 
Florida A & M campus, and they 
neither answered nor stopped. Mayor 
Taff issued the order to fire, and tear 
gas bombs dropped in the midst of 
the students. According to another 
source, who desires not to be identi- 
fied, the Mayor said that he would give 
them three minutes to disperse, and 
he actually gave them about ten sec- 
onds. I wasn’t there; I don’t know 
which of the accounts is more nearly 
accurate. 

I talked with one of the white stu- 
dents who was arrested on March 12 
‘or “‘sitting-in”. When I asked him 
why he had done it, this was his 
answer: “As a member of the Body 


of Christ, I feel called upon to dem- 
onstrate against any barrier which 
separates me from my fellow mem- 
bers of the Body of Christ.” This 
young man is a member of the Episco- 
pal church. He is from the state of 
Florida, so the charge that northern- 
ers are the only whites who are in- 
terested in de-segregating is false, in 
this case, at least. The Episcopalians 
have been holding integrated student 
and faculty meetings for several years, 
and have kept open the lines of com- 
munication when all other lines 
seemed to have been closed. Slowly, 
however, other lines are being opened. 


The Tallahasee Ministerial Associa- 
tion has appointed a six-member com- 
mittee on race relations, of which I 
am one member. The Ministerial Alli- 
ance has likewise appointed six of its 
members to meet with us. Thus far, 
we have had one meeting, and I have 
high hopes for successful face-to-face 
confrontations in the future. Already, 
we have cleared the air of some mis- 
understandings that have existed for 
a long time. At the present, I am not 
at liberty to relate what our conversa- 
tions were about. 


ET the Tallahassee story is not 

complete. It won’t be complete 
until the day when the rights of every 
individual within society are recog- 
nized and adhered to. The city is quiet 
now—but for how long? It is caught 
in an economic boycott of the down- 
town stores by the Negro community, 
until the six Negro students are re- 
leased from City Jail. They have about 
three weeks left to serve on their 
sentences. 


(concluded on page 52) 
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4 fess sorry, Sir, but the room you are interested in has already bee 
rented.’’ And the door closes again. 

Too often in American cities, both in the North as well as in th 
South, this is the only answer a person whose complexion marks him a: 
a member of a minority group can get in response to his need for ade 
quate housing. The American Negro has, by far, the roughest time of all 
but there are vast numbers of foreign students and visitors who experi 
ence this same difficulty. Most of the people in the world are not White 
and such widespread practice of discrimination in this country naturall 
cause the greater number of people in the world to look away from ou 
brand of Western culture to other means of possible government an 


by Dick Gould 


. a college student active in extra-curricular community serv- 


ice in an eastern slum area speaks up on housing discrimination 
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even salvation. We wonder why so many other countries are Communist, 
nationalist, or just plain materialistic. If our behavior is Christianity, they 
certainly don’t want any part of it. 

It is for Christians to take the initiative in correcting these injustices 
which have persisted for so long. God’s love has been compared to a 
“house of many mansions,” with no clause to exclude or segregate the 
occupants on the basis of race. Rather, as Christians, we are called upon 
by God to reflect and show the love He has for us by accepting and aiding 
our fellow man—without such qualifications as racial difference. What 
can Christian youth do? 

The first step is to find ways to overcome the common apathy toward 
the issue. When the forces of evil gain ground in the struggle, it is 
usually by default. The primary job is to get people, particularly Chris- 
tians, concerned—in a vital way—for their fellow man, without quali- 
fications. Concern for discrimination in housing would naturally be one 
concrete way that this overall concern could be demonstrated. Some 
Christians are very much concerned over this problem,—most are not. 
What is the best way to go about getting people concerned ? 

A discussion on Sunday night will mot do. Although it helps to talk 
about the problem, there is no substitute for meeting it face to face. 
There are groups like the NAACP and CORE which have long been 
involved with this problem. A visit to their headquarters and/or a look 
through some of their literature would be a start. In larger communities 
there are often civic committees concerned too. In these committees it is 
usually the ministers and clergy in the community who are most active. 
No doubt they would prefer to see their parishioners taking an interest, 
too, But sitting on committees and reading literature stl] will not do. 


The only way to become really committed to the problem of elimin- 
ting discrimination in housing is to go and ask the people involved— 
andlord and tenant—what happened. Find out why people feel and act 
he way they do by asking them questions and demanding explanations 
rom them, directly. 

This is also the only way really to find out what are the issues at stake. 
ery case of discrimination is different from the next, every problem 
nique. Literature generalizes the situation too much, and committees try 
> deal with people in masses and not as individuals. Christians must try 
> reach the needs of people in their particular situations. Ultimately 
‘is the individual Christian who must confront the individual problem. 

It is a terrific way to learn about the problem. Groups working to 
ind housing for foreign students have some amazing case studies to show 
ow complicated the situation can get. A Negro landlady refuses to rent 
) a white student. A Jewish landlord refuses to rent to an Arab family. 
Vhite landlords complain that, while they aren’t themselves prejudiced, 
* they rent to Negro families, the value of their property will go down. 
ometimes this is just an excuse, but sometimes they are right, and solving 
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ie problem requires real thought. Some landlords say that Middle Eastern 
enants like such highly spiced foods that, when they cook, the odors of 
re cooking become verw unpleasant for their other tenants. This is a 
sgitimate complaint. The Christian, in seeking fair housing practices, 
aust be fair to all concerned—including landlords if their complaints are 
ustified. But too often reformers plunge headlong into the issue without 
ver examining it carefully first, and all they do is devise clumsy solutions 
‘hich do more harm than good. Issues like housing discrimination are 
1ade up of people, not abstract notions. One must respect all the people 
ivolved—both landlord and tenant—if the real issue is ever to become 
‘ear in a case of possible discrimination. 


Youth Must Learn and Act, too 


Facing the problem directly is largely a learning process. Students 
an do little in a direct way at first to solve the problem, There are people 
‘ho have been at this far longer and know the complications far better. 
ut such people didn’t become effective in their work just by reading 
Sout it or discussing it. They went out and met the issues as they arose 
‘ithin their own communities. They didn’t have to look far—anyone 
‘ho has a friend of a different skin color probably knows of a case of 
ich discrimination. 
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My Pakistani friend at a graduate school in Boston had to wait 
months before the concerted efforts of concerned individuals finally located 
an adequate apartment for him. A Negro friend of mine and his family 
had a similarly difficult time in locating an apartment in Seattle. So it 
goes throughout the country. 

The bitterness of such rejection can only be felt when one speaks 
with people who have been repeatedly informed in this way that they 
aren't worthy enough human beings to live among Whites. Sometime the 
greatness of these people in keeping their fully justified bitterness from 
overwhelming them is marvelous to see. This is the sort of thing one 
sees in trying to be a Christian in this way,—it’s one of the most rewarding 
experiences of life and worthy of the efforts of a Christian group of youth. 


TALLAHASSEE STORY 


(continued from pg. 49) 

The statement has been made that the most segregated hour of the 
week is eleven o'clock on Sunday morning. It is a statement that has 
much to justify it. One of the businessmen of our community asked, 
“How can you (pastors) ask us to integrate our facilities, when you 
aren’t willing to do it in your churches?” The question evades the issue, 
of course. Most of the pastors of the churches. would be willing to inte- 
grate, but the people, the businessmen, the store owners, all have their 
part to play in the operation of the churches as well. “The best defense 
is a good offense.’ But who can defend against the fact that Christ died 
for ALL men, regardless of the color of their skin? Pray for Tallahassee, 
and Raleigh, and Atlanta, and Montgomery, and all the other cities 
where racial strife is present. Pray that the love of God may constrain us, 
and that we may live in Christ, where there is neither slave nor free. 
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WORD 
OF THE 
MONTH Sabbath 


his is the fifth in a series on important biblical words and ideas. Be sure to 
neck the scripture references mentioned. Studies of all these words—some familiar, 


pme new to leaguers—are prepared by Dr. Victor R. Gold of the Pacific Lutheran 
neological Seminary. 


[ HE day is almost past when the Sunday Church School is called the ‘Sabbath 
School,” but one occasionally hears Sunday being referred to as the 
Christian Sabbath.” From time to time one meets a fellow Christian who firmly 
elieves that it is improper for Christians to neglect worship and rest on the 
abbath (Saturday). Usually they are known as ‘Seventh Dayan. ~ . (for 
lways “Adventist” for there are other groups, too). Is it proper to refer to 
unday as Sabbath? Has the Church been wrong all these centuries in observing 
unday rather than Saturday as the day of rest and worship ? 
Sabbath is the transliteration of the Hebrew word shabbat (shah-baht) 
appears more than 100 times in the Old Testament and more than 50 in 
1¢ New Testament. The expression yom (yoam) shabbat, “day of Sabbath,” 
teans the day on which one ceases to do any but the most essential work. The 
lea itself is then not a day for recreation or rest, but a day which one reserved 
or purposes different from those of the preceding days. In practice, it became 
day for rest and worship, but not recreation in our active modern American 
mse; as the Hebrew expresses it, on Sabbath one could catch his breath. There 
re other words in Hebrew specifically meaning “‘rest’’ and “worship.” 
The Hebrew observance of Sabbath pre-dates the making of the Covenant 
Sinai; on the Sabbath Israel was not to gather manna (Ex. 16:23). How 
uch earlier this institution goes among the Hebrews we don’t know because 
‘is is the first reference to it Scripture (for Gen. 2:2, see below). Suggestions 
mecerning the background of the word and concept in non-Biblical sources are 
conclusive but there is a widely held opinion that in some way it is probably 
lated to the Babylonian calendrical term shapattu, used for the fifteenth day 
the lunar month (day of the full moon). Associated with this were the 
h, 14th, 19th, 21st and 28th days of the month on which certain things were 
be avoided. The Babylonian usage involved a relationship with the phases 
the moon. However, whatever connection there may have been between 
e Hebrew term and the Babylonian, the Hebrew Sabbath was not connected 
‘th the phases of the moon, but was regularly the seventh day of the week 
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(our Saturday). While surrounding cultures also had days of rest, sometimes 
recurring regularly, the Hebrew institution of Sabbath as a day sacred to 
Jahweh [see Feb. Word Study} was unique. 

The third (according to the Lutheran numeration) of the stipulations of 
the Covenant (=the Ten Commandments) commands the keeping of the Sab- 
bath, making what had apparently been practiced before by the Hebrews a part 
of the covenant relationship between themselves and God (Ex. 20:8). The 
so-called Ritual Decalogue (Ex. 31:14-28) provides for the cessation from work 
on the seventh day, although the word Sabbath itself is missing (Ex. 34:21). 
Thus the tradition of the observance of the Sabbath is at least as old as the 
history of Israel as a nation; it is an integral part of the covenant relationship 
with God. All future interpretations of the Sabbath in the Bible, and references 
to it, must be understood in the light of this constituting event which made 
Istael God's people (Ex. 19:5 f.). The dedication of the Sabbath to Jahweh 
was an acknowledgement that He was the Lord not only of the world which 
He brought into being and of the people whom He had chosen, but also of 
time itself. | 

In addition to the explicit command of Jahweh to observe the Sabbath, 
there seem to be at least two main interpretations of the observance. The first 
of these is that represented by such passages as Dt. 5:14b-15 and Ex. 23:12 in 
which it is specified that not only the Israelite but also his work animals, his 
slaves and the sojourner should be given the day for rest (cf. Amos 8:5), with’ 
the reminder that Israel was a slave before God’s delivering her from Egypt 
and a sojourner before her arrival in Canaan (for the sharing of other im- 
portant days, see Dt. 12:12; 16:11f., 14). The emphasis here is on the 
people of the Covenant who share together with their co-workers the rest which 
God has provided for them (Dt. 12:9). The Sabbath afforded a special oppor- 
tunity to recall the acts of God in Israel’s behalf, with particular emphasis on 
the deliverance from Egypt, and was thus a day for gratitude and rejoicing. 

The second approach is seen in Gen. 2:2f, Ex. 20:11 and Ex. 31:13-17 
(cf. Ezek. 20:12, 20) in which the institution is specifically associated with 
the completion of Creation. The purpose of the development of Genesis 1:1 
to 2:4b 1s to affirm the Biblical writer’s contention that provision for the Sabbat 
had been made at Creation and that this should be considered an eterna 
arrangement; he calls it an “everlasting covenant’ (Ex. 31:16; note: there i 
no mention of the Sabbath again until Ex. 16:23). As Creation is an expressio: 
of the love of God, and all creation, of which man is the “crown,” joins i 
the praise of God, God and His creation together rest (cease from work) an 
celebrate the Sabbath. Thus, the Sabbath was considered a part of the order 
of creation. The emphasis is on the God of the covenant. 

God's ceasing to work was a pattern for man to follow so that he migh 
participate in the worship of God which took place on this day especially. I 
thus expressed God’s intention that there be a positive relationship with man 
this was realized in the covenant arrangement and it was only natural that th 
Sabbath commandment should have been included. To “‘hallow” the day wa 
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O set it apart for a special purpose; in this narrative, the purpose was worship. 
Though worship itself is not commanded, Israelite observance shows that 
vorship was a regular feature of the Sabbath (Num. 28:9; Lev. 24:5 f.). 
30d’s blessing the day suggested that he who properly observed the day would 
eceive a blessing. Thus the Genesis narrative outlines in detail one aspect of 
he significance of Sabbath and at the same time anticipates the establishment 
f the covenant (cf. Ex. 20:11). 


In Ex. 31:13, 17 (cf. Ezck. 20:12, 20), the Sabbath is called a sign that 
- is God Who makes man holy. In this connection one might recall the sign 
f the rainbow (Gen. 9:12) and of circumcision (Gen. 17:11) which called 
ttention to a particular relationship between man and God, his Creator. After 
97 B.C., circumcision and the Sabbath were rigidly observed and the observ- 
nce identified the Jews wherever they were. 

As in the case of Redeemer (see last month’s study), these two comple- 
1entary theological interpretations of the Sabbath serve to deepen its significance 
1 a way that a single interpretation could not do. The sign of the Sabbath 
ot only looks back to Creation but also looks forward to the time when all 
reation (Gen. 2:1) will again celebrate the Sabbath with God. The ‘rest’ 
hich the now-freed Israel and those with her enjoyed in the promised land 
Dt. 12:9) was a constant reminder to Israel—and now to us—even when 
srael was dispersed, that they could have confidence in their God. 

Though observance of the Sabbath was part of the covenant provisions, 
s observance was not always a sure indication of Israel’s faithfulness to God, 
ist_as one’s observance of Sunday does not necessarily mean that he is a 
hristian. In fact, through His prophets God tells the people that He is not 
iterested in their keeping of the Sabbath with its attendant worship rites 
nless they repent of their waywardness and in all sincerity serve Him—and 
fim alone, as the Covenant required (Hos. 2:12; Isa. 1:13; Jer. 17:21 ff.; 
zek. 20:13). Naturally it doesn’t follow that God is here abrogating [abolish- 
g} the Sabbath commandment. 

In the half-millenium preceding the birth of Jesus, pious Judaism gradu- 
ly altered the rather uncomplicated observance of Sabbath to one filled with 
-gulations covering practically every aspect of life as it was then lived—and 
ccasionally with tragic results (I Macc. 2:31-41). Eventually, thirty-nine classes 
* actions were forbidden on the Sabbath. The intention was to assure that 
1¢ Sabbath would be properly kept, but an arrangement whereby man might 
joice in his relationship with his Creator tended to become one in which 
¢ keeping was more important than the purpose for which it was kept. Thus 
‘sus reminded His hearers that “Sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
tbbath” (Mk. 2:27f.). It was during this same period that there was an 
creasingly strict observance of the Sabbatic year, or each seventh year, when 
ie land “rested,” and when Hebrew slaves were freed (Ex. 23:10f.; Lev. 
5:3-7; Neh. 10:31; I Macc. 6:49; the Biblical narrative from Moses’ day to 
at of Nehemiah makes no mention of the Sabbatic year). 

It has been suggested that Jesus consciously performed certain acts such 
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as those of healing on the Sabbath to suggest that He was the Messiah and 
that the Great Sabbath toward which the weekly Sabbath looked had now 
begun (Lk. 13:10-17; 14:1-6; Jn. 7:17-23). Thus it was not only because 
he violated certain Sabbath provisions and accused those most con¢erned about 
properly keeping it of distorting its meaning, but also because of His assuming 
to Himself Messianic prerogatives by His actions on this most sacred of all 
Jewish days, that He was accused of blasphemy and plots were made against 
His life (Mt. 12:1-14). The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews (before 
A.D. 70) certainly understands the conflict in this way (Heb. 4:1-11, esp. wv. 
4-5). Jesus has brought into being the ‘‘sabbath rest for the people of God” 
(v. 9).'In the non-canonical Epistle of Barnabas, written a decade or so after 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, the writer refers to the Sabbath which God has 
made (that introduced by Jesus) as superseding all earlier Sabbaths. Thus the 
observance of the Lord’s Day which began the week after His resurrection 
(Jn. 20:26; Rev. 1:10; cf. Heb. 10:25) did not automatically replace the 
Sabbath. In fact, the disciples continued regular Sabbath observances (Acts 
13:14; 17:2). One of the major conflicts between Jewish and Gentile Christians 
concerned whether or not Gentile Christians were obligated to observe the 
Sabbath and whether Christian Jews themselves were required to keep it (Col. 
2:16; cf. Gal. 4:10). . 

It seems that eventually, especially after the destruction of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70, the traditional observance of Sabbath became increasingly infrequent 
among Christians. The understanding of the Christian era as the Great Sab- 
bath bringing rest and peace to the people of God and as that anticipated by 
the earlier interpretations of Sabbath rendered the traditional observance super- 
fluous. The Lord’s Day, or Sunday, thus does not replace the Sabbath—nor is: 
it the Sabbath,—but it is the day on which God’s people properly commem-) 
orate the Lord’s resurrection and the beginning of the Sabbath rest which is) 
no longer a twenty-four hour period but is eternal. “Little Easter” or thé 
Lord’s Day (Sunday) is the appropriate day for worship. ‘Remember the) 
Sabbath day to keep it holy” has not been annulled; for the Christian every da 
is Sabbath. The Christian life is thus lived within “the peace which passes 
understanding’ which the Lord of the Sabbath alone can give (Jn. 14:27; 
Acts 10:36). 


Next Month: Hosanna 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU! 


What would you like to see in your magazine?? What articles, 


features? Send your suggestions to LUTHER LIFE, 2900 Queen Lane, 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


SEED TIME 


“... grant that the living seed of thy word may every- 
where be sown plenteously, and that the fruits there- 
of may abound by thy grace unto life everlasting .. .” 


These passages, taken from the Propers for February, have been arranged 
for your Bible study or private devotional period. They may be used daily— 
omitting Sunday—or three times during the week. Each Passage is considered 
twice: first in an explanation, secondly in an application. SEED TIME for June 
was prepared by The Rev. Frank Samuelson. 


WEEK OF JUNE 5 

-onday: read Joel 2:28-32 

There are two distinct thoughts here. Let’s take them one at a time. 1) Verses 
-29. In Old Testament times some people were given a special understanding of God 
id His ways. They were called prophets. To them, God gave His Spirit—Himself— 
is wisdom. Joel is looking forward to a time when not just certain special people, 
it all people, will receive God's Spirit. Men and women, old and young, rich and 
»or—all will have this understanding and knowledge of God. God Himself will give 
to them. 2) Verses 30-32 Blood and fire! Smoke and darkness! Sounds pretty dismal, 
esn't it? If Joel were writing today, perhaps he would speak of a mushroom cloud 
d the terrible destruction of the H-Bomb. He is refering to the end of the world, and 
at is dismal and frightening. It’s frightening whether the whole worlds ends by blowing 
elf up, or whether the world simply ends for you— when you die. But there is more 
an fear in Joel’s words. This will be The Day of the Lord! God will have the last 
xd! He will deliver and save His people! 


esday: reread Joel 2:28-32 


“I will pour out my spirit on all flesh.” That day has arrived! With the coming 
Christ, with the day of Pentecost, and especially with your own Baptism, God has 
ren His Spirit to you! God Himself helps you to know Him—to understand your own 
2—to be a prophet! And when we know Him and belong to Him we are no longer 
aid. If God is with us even the most fearful things become nothing to fear. Even the 
y of our death—or the end of this world—will be a Day of the Lord. God will have 
> last word. With His protection, we need have no fear! 


ednesday: read Acts 2:1-11 


Luke has given us the “history book” of the first Christian Church. But it is not 
linary history. Luke sees God at work, through His Holy Spirit, in everything that 
»pens to that Church. The story begins on Pentecost, with all the disciples gathered 
ether in one place. A strong wind symbolizes the presence of the Spirit. Fire symbolizes 

presence of God (as it did for Moses with the burning bush). The crowd that stood 
und were mostly Jews, but Jews who came from many parts of the world, and who 
ike many different languages. But when the disciples spoke, they al] understood! They 
re amazed, for each heard in his own language. We don’t know just how this happened. 
2 important thing is that God was at work. He gave His disciples the ability, the power 
speak boldly of “the mighty works of God’. And He gave the many different hearers 

ability to understand. 
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Thursday: reread Acts 2:1-11 


Luke was very certain of two things. First, he knew that God makes the first move 
with us. Some people seem to think that God's favorite language is German, or King 
James’ English. But really God speaks to each of us according to our ability to under- 
stand. His Spirit speaks to us whoever and whatever we are. Second, Luke knew that 
God Himself gives us the ability to tell others about Him. Before Pentecost, the disciples 
didn’t have much courage or ambition to speak out about Christ. But afterwards, with 
the power of the Spirit upon them, the new Church moved forward. God’s Spirit is 
with us too, when we speak to our friends about our faith! 

Friday: read John 14:23-31a 


Here Jesus tells His disciples that because He is leaving them, they should be hope- 
ful and confident. This wasn’t easy for them to understand. Jesus was leaving them— 
alone! Without Him to lead, guide and teach them what would they do? They were 
very naturally anxious and afraid to be left alone. But He tells them not to fear the 
future. They don’t know it yet, but both the Father and Christ—in short God Himself— 
will be with them. Jesus, the man, will no longer be there to see, hear, and touch— 
but God will be with them! And the Holy Spirit will be their teacher. His teaching 
will not be something new and different (and confusing), but “he will bring to your 
remembrance all that I have said to you.” The Spirit will remind them of Christ and 
what he did and taught. And, because of all this, the disciples need not be afraid. The 
peace of Jesus Christ will be theirs. Fear and troubled hearts will give way to men at 
peace in Christ—because God is with them. | 
Saturday: reread John 14:23-31a | 


Have you ever wished you had been one of the disciples? How easy it must have 
been for them to believe! They saw the miracles. They heard Christ speak. They could ask 
Him their questions. But let’s remember that there came a time when He had to leave 
them—alone. Yes, alone—and yet not alone. Physically He was gone, and yet He was 
was with them. Without His presence, without the promised Holy Spirit, they could no 
have gone on to spread this ‘‘good news’’ of Christ to the world. And Christ lives today 
in us. The Holy Spirit is active in our lives too. We no longer see Jesus in the flesh, bu 
we are not therefore alone. Loneliness, troubled hearts, fear—all these things that w 
know are overcome by the Christ who is with us and in us every day! 


WEEK OF JUNE 12 


Monday: read Isaiah 6: 1-8 


In the year that King Uzziah died (about 740 BC), God called Isaiah to be 
prophet. Isaiah had a vision of God. He saw God as a mighty and splendid King 
the ruler of the universe. Around Him were the seraphim. These were strange creatures, 
part men, part beast, and part bird. Their words echoed Isaiah’s own wonder as h 
beheld the glory and majesty of God. How does one react when he comes to understan 
the real truth about God? Isaiah’s reaction was one of humility. He realized that, com 
pared to God he was nothing—a sinner, unclean, unworthy, But God forgave his si 
his guilt was taken away. And so when God called for someone to do the work 
hand, Isaiah was ready. He said: Here I am! Send me. 

Tuesday: reread Isaiah 6:1-8 


God calls you too. Perhaps He will not use a vision. Most likely He will use othe 
people, a Pastor or a friend, or a series of events that happen to you. When God cal 
us, what can we learn from Isaiah’s experience? 1) We, too, will likely feel overawe 
small, and inadequate before God. What can I do? I am unworthy and unable. 2) B 
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ar us too, God gives what He demands. He will make us clean. He will make us 
rong. 3) We need only to be willing. We must say: Here I am! Send me. 
Vednesday: read Romans 11:33-36 


With these few verses Paul brings to a close the 11th chapter of Romans. He has 
ist explored some of the mysteries of God’s plan of salvation. He has realized that even 
10ugh the Jews persecuted, killed, and rejected Christ—God still forgives and wills that 
vey might be saved. Paul had a glimpse of the depth of God’s love and mercy, and so 
2 writes a sort of hymn of wonder. What a fascinating, wonderful, magnificent person 
‘od is! Even the little bit that we men can see of His purpose and His doings, fills us 
ith wonder and awe. To Him be glory forever! 
hursday: reread Romans 11:33-36 


Have you ever wanted to know all about God? Perhaps everyone has. Wanting to 
ow is part of being human. And yet realizing that there is a limit to our knowledge, 
the real “beginning of wisdom’. We are men and God is God. We can’t even know 
1 about our parents or our best friend—to say nothing of God. Some things about 
od will always cause us to think and wonder. Take the Trinity for example. How can 
od be One and yet Three? 1+1+1=1 is poor arithmetic, God is One, and yet He is 
ither and Son and Holy Spirit. We will grow in our understanding of this mystery, 
it we will never remove the mystery. We can only stand in wonder before this fabulous 
srson Who is our God! To Him be glory forever! Amen. 
-iday: read John 3:1-15 

Nicodemus was a Pharisee. That means that he was one of the most strict of Jews 
the practice of his religion. The Pharisees obeyed the religious laws to the letter. 
ney did nothing ‘wrong’. Nicodemus realized that Jesus “came from God’, and came 
talk to Him. Jesus tells him that in order to enter the kingdom of God one must be 
»orn anew”. Nicodemus is perplexed and confused. He thought that a man could sort 
save himself by being good, and obeying all the rules. Jesus says that God’s Spirit must 
st change a man—he must be born anew. Only then is it possible for him to obey, 
id to be saved. 
turday: reread John 3:1-15 

Nicodemus was a wise and pious and good man. But Jesus knew that a “good man” 
1s not good enough. Each man has to make a completely fresh start, a new beginning. 
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He must be born anew. God gave us a fresh start in Baptism. He also gives us a fresh 
start whenever we ask and receive His forgiveness. In our private prayers, in the 
confessional part of our Sunday worship, and in the sacrament of Holy Communion, 
we ask and receive God's forgiveness. 


WEEK OF JUNE 19 
Monday: read Deuteronomy 6:4-13 


Most of Deuteronomy was written during the period of the Jewish Kingdom 
(perhaps 700-600 BC). Its purpose was to remind the people what God had done for 
their forefathers and urge them to be faithful to this God. God has given the 10 
Commandments to guide their lives. The Lord is their God, and they should love (respond, 
obey) Him with all their heart and soul and might. His words shall they always re- 
member,’ and teach to their children. And when God gives you prosperity, and blesses 
you with many good things, take heed lest you forget the Lord. 

Tuesday: reread Deuteronomy 6:4-13 


Do you ever need to be reminded of what God has done for you? The Jews did. 
Perhaps you do too. Just take the fact that you are alive, or the fact that Christ died 
for you. Do you think about this when you “‘sit in your house”, or “walk by the way’, 
or lie down, or arise? And what about prosperity? Do all the good things that you have 
make you forget about God? These words, written to Jews many years ago, speak very 
directly to us in 20th Century America. 


Wednesday: read 1 John 4:16b-21 


Here the author is concerned with the Christian's life. And here, as often in the 
New Testament, the key word is love. 1) When God’s love is reflected in our lives, 
we live not in fear, but in confidence. The future, death, the day of judgement do not 
make us anxious and fearful. This love casts out fear. 2) We love, because He first loved 
us. That is the Christian reason. And how do we love God? We love Him by loving out 
brother, our neighbor, whoever we find in need. 


Thursday: reread 1 John 4:16b-21 


Love is the key word. But it’s not like that “good feeling’? of ‘‘falling in love” 
We are to love the ones who need love—the oddball, the outsider, the one who isn’ 
always ‘‘good” and “nice” to us. This is tough. The ones who need our love the mos 
are often the most umlikeable. Often they will remain unfriendly and unresponsive. Bu 
the Christian loves because there is a need, and because God first loved him, not to g 
something back for his trouble. And when we love without worrying about what w 
will get back, we get something anyway. And this love casts out fear. | 
Friday: read Luke 16:19-31 

Let’s get one thing straight, from the beginning! This is vor primarily a descriptio 
of heaven and hell. Lazarus is in Abraham’s bosom (that is, with God), and the ri 
man is separated from God by a great chasm. That's all that’s important. The real question 
are: 1) Where did the rich man fail? He lived in great luxury without even noticin, 
the dire need of Lazarus who lay by his gate. 2) When and how the decision is mad 
The rich man determined his future here, in this life, by his neglect of human need. An 
his brothers too, must make their own decisions. 

Saturday: reread Luke 16:19-31 

The real questions of life are asked ere and mow! What concern and care and lo 
do we have for our neighbor? We may not have a Lazarus right at our door, but we d@ 
have starving people in our world. We do have many among our friends who are in n 
of our personal help and love. We must realize this from our understanding of o 
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hristian Faith. No one will beat us over the head with a miracle to wake us up. We 
ust open our eyes to the Will of God and to the needs of people. And we must do 
mething to ease their need and help them. 


WEEK OF JUNE 26 
‘onday: read Proverbs 9:1-10 


Proverbs is a book of practical advice for everyday living. Many of these “helpful 
nts” seem to be purely secular, and have nothing to do with religion. But the Hebrew 
ake no distinction between “religious” and “secular”. The most practical advice for 
ving had its source, too, in God. Often Wisdom was personified, as “she” is here in 
tses 1-6. The simple (the young and inexperienced) are invited to learn, become wise, 
d gain insight. The wise man is one who takes advice and learns more. Notice the 
tallel between wisdom and righteousness in verse 9. But most important of all, is that 
e fear of the Lord and the knowledge of the Holy One is the beginning of wisdom. 
aesday: reread Proverbs 9:1-10 


Now concentrate only on verse 10. The word fear as it is used here does not mean 
ror or being afraid. It means reverence or respect or awe. Reverence for God is the 
urting point and basis for all that we know. It’s easy to forget this in a school system 
at isn't supposed to talk about God. But it’s still true. No matter whether we study 
ith or science or history or art, our faith gives the real background for our learning. 
‘ednesday: read 1 John 3:13-18 


With John again we return to the theme of Christian Love. Notice how the contrast 
life and death brings out the meaning of this love. We know love by the fact that 
arist died for us. So our love must cost us something. He who does not love (hates) 
a murderer and does not have Jife. He who does not share what he has, deprives the 
other of what he needs for /ife. He who does not love remains dead. 


aursday: reread 1 John 3:13-18 


What does it really mean to /ive? Sometimes we say we're “dead on our feet”. The 
art still beats, but we're too beat to do anything with our body. Medically, you may 

alive, but if your life has no purpose or meaning, are you really living? For the 
iristian /ife means Jove. We sacrifice ourselves, and what we have, for the sake of the 
other in need. This is love. This is really living! 


iday: read Luke 14:15-24 


Earlier in this chapter Jesus had been talking about invitations to a party or feast. 
sen one of the listeners came out with a very pious remark: “Blessed is he who shall 
» bread in the kingdom of God!” In other words: “How wonderful it would be to be 
ited by God into His kingdom!’ And so Jesus told this parable about some people 
10 were invited to a feast. Their excuses, in modern language might run like this: "I 
jught a house, and I've got to check up on the contractor.” “I just got a new car, and 
vant to try it out.” “I was married today, and I'm going on my honeymoon!” Everyone 
ints God's invitation, but when it comes in the midst of all the other things they want 
ido, they are too busy. 

turday: reread Luke 14:15-24 


God's call to us is an invitation. We can accept—or make excuses. And God’s invita- 
comes to us in the midst of this busy life that we lead. The many things that we have 
do—school, sports, dates—are important. But they are not of first importance. When 
d's call is heard and His invitation accepted, then these things fall into their proper 
ces. God calls us in the midst of life. We respond by centering our lives on Him. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MORE NEW BOOKS 


More books coming out this spring and early summer that may in- 
terest you for pleasure reading: 


New Maps of Hell by Kingsley Amis (Harcourt, Brace): about the ‘ideal’ 
world societies you find in different science fiction. 


The Ignorant Armies by E. M. Halliday (Harper): tells about the Anglo- 
American campaign against the Bolsheviks in 1918-19 which failed to 
stem the tide of the Russian Revolution. 


The Weavers’ Song Book (Harper): a collection of authentic folk songs 
from many countries to be sung and played at home. 


Roads to Discovery by Ralph E. Lapp (Harper): throws some light on 
the world of the atom. 


40 Best Stories From Mademoiselle, 1935-60 (Harper) edited by Cyrilly 
Abels and Margarita G. Smith. Some excellent stories by some good 
writers with commentary on each writer. 


Decision at Trafalgar by Dudley Pope (Lippincott): the events of 1805 
leading up to the Battle of Trafalgar. 


The Seventeen Book of Young Decorating by the editors of Seventeen 
(McKay): for the girls: decorating ideas and ‘how-to’ beamed at the 
teen-ager’s needs and finances. 


Six Tales of the Jazz Age and Other Stories by E. Scott Fitzgerald (Scrib- 
ner): stories by one of America’s well-known writers written at the height 
of his career. All about the '20’s. 


The Natural History of the Southwest, edited by William A. Burns — 


(Watts): text, pictures and info on the plant and animal life of the 
Southwest. 


Next month we'll have reviews of the 1960-61 Foreign Missions 
theme books on “Into All the World Together.’ Watch, too, for a special 
reading list recommended for college-bound and well-read young people. 
Plan to make the most of your spare time come summer! 


MOVIE REVIEWS 


by EUGENE HOEFTMAN 


NAPPED 
It Disney/Buena Vista 


obert Louis Stevenson’s classic of 18th 
ury melodrama doesn’t play to modern 
audiences perhaps as well as it should 
you can’t say Disney didn’t try. Authen- 
touch is given to story of youthful Scot 
mes MacArthur) who falls victim to 
chery and villainy but thanks to a chance 
ting with swashbuckling soldier of for- 
2 Peter Finch emerges victorious over 
life’s situation. Technicolor. 


LER IN PINK TIGHTS 


imount release 


‘he traveling-show wagon in the wild 
st of the 1880's, particularly a dramatic 
‘pany playing Shakespeare and suchlike, 
hazardous business as witness the plight 
.ctress Sophia Loren and owner-manager 
hony Quinn. Before success finally over- 
is them they meet up with all kinds of 
ole and adventures. You may even find 
‘self hissing the villain like an old time 
ience! Co-starring Margaret O’Brien and 
.e Forrest. Technicolor. 


NSPIRACY OF HEARTS 


tes release 


titish production which wrings the ut- 
t out of a story about a group of nuns 
convent in northern Italy (World War 
who continually risk their lives helping 
ish orphan children escape from a near- 
Nazi transit camp. Lilli Palmer is the 
her Superior. 


MOUNTAIN ROAD 

imbia release 

in eight-man demolition team of the 
5. Army (China, World War II), as- 
ed the task of destroying air fields, road 
ges, military supplies, etc., before the 


oncoming enemy can overrun them, finds it 
impossible to understand the actions of the 
very people they're trying to help! Good 
action picture, with James Stewart as the 
U. S. Major and Lisa Lu as the American- 
educated Chinese lady who tries to teach 
him a compassion for her panicky country- 
men. 


POLLYANNA 
Walt Disney 


The little orphan girl with the gladness 
gospel brings a whole town out from under 
the petty domination of a wealthy woman, 
her aunt. Heart-warming, entertaining pic- 
ture made especially delightful thru pres- 
ence of 13 year old, small, blonde, blue-eyed 
English girl (Hayley Mills) who plays the 
lead. Starring Jane Wyman, Richard Egan, 
Karl Malden (the minister), Nancy Olson, 
Adolphe Menjou, Donald Crisp, Agnes 
Moorehead, and Kevin ‘‘Moochie’’ Corco- 
ran, Technicolor. 


HOME FROM THE HILLS 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


Rugged individualist Robert Mitchum, 
virtually a law unto himself, has family 
problems, lots of them. Most perplexing 
one is how to make a man (?) of son 
George Hamilton. In making some progress 
toward this end suddenly the whole prob- 
lem of family relationships, long repressed, 
blows wide open! Partial key to the situa- 
tion is George Peppard, also related to 
father Bob. Powerful and absorbing story 
(containing some shock elements) with 
audience interest centering on the 3 young 
people involved. CinemaScope and METRO- 
COLOR. With Luana Patten and Eleanor 
Parker. 


CAN-CAN 
20th-Fox 


Shirley MacLaine, proprietor of a Pari- 
sian hot spot which is in constant trouble 
with the local police, maintains a sort of 
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combined business and pleasure relation- 
ship with lawyer Frank Sinatra. Enter 
newly appointed Judge Louis Jourdan and 
all previous protection arrangements are in 
jeopardy. Wise old Judge Maurice Chevalier 
tries to head off collision of all parties con- 
cerned but things get beyond even him for 
awhile. Lively, colorful musical show mak- 
ing up in bounce what it Jacks in heart. 


Todd-AO and Technicolor. Juliet Prowse 
is outstanding in the dance routines. 


**To Be Or Not To Be 


** Assignment: Jazz 


**Short Story 
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IN THE JULY LUTHER LIFE 


THE GREAT WAR 
Dino De Laurentiis production 
FIVE BRANDED WOMEN 


De Laurentiis/Paramount release 


The hard realities of war (whethe 
World War I in Italy, or World War II i 
Jugoslavia) culminating in human traged: 
European productions. 


**Deaconesses Are Human 


**Are We Failing Our Old People? 


Married 


**Two Opinions On the Youth Budget 


**Special Reviews: Books for League Leaders 


**Students’ Sit-ln Demonstrations: Durham and Richmond 


**Word Study on Hosanna 


Do your friends subscribe? Only $2.00 per year for individu- 
als, $1.75 each in groups of 10 or more. Start now!! LLA— 
2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


SHOW COLOR SLIDES IN JUNE 


June is Deaconess Month in the United Lutheran Church. It’s 
time to tell your league about the service of these women and 
he future opportunities for girls. Order these sets of slides from 
r synodical depository or Religious Film Libraries, 17 Park Place, 
n York 7, New York. 


D2 


A new set of slides with printed script, 
depicting in artistic sketches the first 
deaconesses who came to the territory of 
the United Lutheran Church in America, 
and in documentary pictures the work 
of the 52 girls (most of whom were 
Luther Leaguers) who have become 
deaconesses in this last decade. Operat- 
ing Time: Approximately 15 minutes. 
Service Fee: $1.00 plus postage. 


She Serves For You 


With an interesting script these slides 
show the varieties of service rendered 
by deaconesses today. Girls will learn of 
the wide professional choices they may 
have if they enter church service. Boys 
will see how their church reaches into 
the lives of people. Operating Time: 20 
minutes. Service Fee: $1.00 plus postage. 


A School For Church W orkers 


The story with these beautiful slides 
describes life on the campus of the school 
for church workers in Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Here special training is given to 
future lay parish workers, church secre- 
taries, and deaconesses. Operating Time: 
15 minutes. Service Fee: $1.00 plus 
postage. 


— 


,MEMO 


To: 


FROM: 


1960 Girl Grads 


Sister Marian 


u want 4O pecome a 


deaconess social worker, 


for your application plank 
or for more 1 formation 


My aaaress 1§ 2900 Queen 


Lane, 


philadelphi@ 29, Penna: 


